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Why Model 90 Makes Friends 


of Owners 


When a stock Model 90 Overland car broke the world’s non-stop 
high gear record at Oklahoma City the other day, Overland owners 
were wot surprised. 


4,370 miles in 7 days and nights in 4igh gear, over bad roads, 
through wind and rain, without one pause, was a performance that 
thrilled the crowd. Onto this wonderful mileage record was piled 
the gas record of 20.6 miles per gallon. 


But Overland owners knew from experience how well Model 90 
could perform. 


This Model 90 record is of value only in explaining the apprecia- 
tion Overland owners have of the economy and faithful performance 
of their cars. It explains how Model 90 makes friends of its owners. 
The demand is great right now. 





—_ ———__—— —— - 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Model Ninety Five Passenger Touring Car $985: Price f. 0. b. Toledo 
Willys- Knight Tewring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Meter Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Torente, Canada 
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ILLINOIS CORN BREEDING EXPERIMENTS 


— > -~ 


a) 


linois selections are in-bred. 


lications that the 
rm may be justified in growing a high-fat corn, 
en tho it does yield fewer 


LLINOIS and Iowa vie with each other for leader- 


ship in the corn world. During recent years, 
lowa has been producing slightly more corn than 
ois. Illinois, however, has been at the corn 
longer than Iowa, and when it comes to corn 
ing, Iowa owes much to Illinois. Reid’s Yellow 
the most popular variety in Iowa, originated 
ntral Illinois. 
wenty-four years ago, Doctor C. G. Hopkins, the 
us Illinois expert, started a system of 
breeding which has been continued ever since. 
chemist, Doctor Hopkins was interested in 
that of corn contained as little 
ver cent of protein, whereas other ears of the 
variety contained as much as 14 per cent. He 
that protein muscle-building material, 
letermined to develop a strain of corn high in 
in. At the same time, starting with the same 
il variety, he began selecting for corn low in 
n—in words, high in starch. He also 
high fat and low ction. 
vector Hopkins was interested in soils and chem- 
rather than in plant breeding, so after a few 
he turned the 
who is especially interested in the breeding 
rn. The writer had the pleasure of talking to 
essor Smith this what had 
iplished by their twenty-three years of breed- 
rn for certain definite things. Professor Smith 
me a table original corn 
ing 10.9 per cent protein and 4.7 per cent fat 
changed 1896. The high protein 
n in 1918 contained 15.5 per cent protein, where- 


soils 
some 


ears 


Vas 


other 


fat sel 


work over to Professor L. H. 


spring about they 





showing how the 


been 


since 


low protein strain contained but 7.3 per cent 
otein. The high fat strain was 9.35 per cent 
he low fat strain 1.87 per cent 
very vear since 1914 the high protein strain 


? 


1 in protein as the 
after two years 


een practically twi 

protein strain. Jack in 

lection, there was scarcely difference be- 

two Then the selection began 

ll, and the two strains steadily widened farther 

until today there is 8 per cent more protein 
ne strain than in the other. 

Practical farmers have criticized this Illinois 
protein corn because of its poor yielding power. 
wstionably, it is a poor yielder, producing, one 
with another about three-fourths as much as 
d strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. In spite of its 
vield, however, it will ordinarily yield more 
ein to the acre than Reid’s Yellow Dent. The 
vield seems to be due not so much to the high 

tein content as to the fact that all of these 

This is shown by the 
increased amazingly 





1898, 
any 


the strains. 


t that their yield is often 
rosses with other varieties. 
The high fat corn yields only about three-fourths 
much corn per acre as Reid’s Yellow Dent, but 


is more than twice as rich in fat, and on the acre 


There are some 
out his own 


s vields 50 per cent more fat. 
man who feeds 


hels per acre. 
Righteen years ago, start- 
with an ordinary strain of 


ming, Professor Smith 
n selecting one strain 
high ears and another 
in for low ears. Progress 
very rapid, and within 
vears the high-ear corn 


earrying its ears at an 
age of five to six feet 
1 the ground, whereas the 
ear corn was carrying its 
about two and a half feet 
the ground. The high- 
corn produces almost 
e as much fodder to the 
as the low-ear corn, and 
ght not make a bad sil- 
corn. As a grain yielder, 
vever, the low-ear corn is 
dedly superior. During 
first few years of the ex- 
iment there was not so 


h difference in yielding 








The Result of Breeding Thru Six Generations for Erect 
and Declining Ears. 


power, but during recent years the low-ear corn has 
outyielded the high-ear corn 





to the acre 
due to the week or 
ten days earlier 

This wor ation, together with 
that in 


he important things is 





Simitar work ihn smonstrated 
breeding eariy corn one of 


to get sn 





plant. If plant is smalier, it 


1alier Le 
that the 


does not necessarily follow ear need be 
smaller. In fact, by reducing the stze of the plant, 
the vield may be increased. The Illinois low-ear 


strain in recent vears has yielded about 85 per cent 
as much as Reid’s Yellow Dent, which is pretty good 
considering the fact that it is now more or less in- 
bred. We understand that some practical Illinois 
corn growers have this Illinois low-ear 
strain with Reid’s Yellow Dent, with very good re- 
sults, securing thereby a medium early corn with 
moderately low ears, especially good for hogging 
down. 

Professor Smith has found that it is remarkable 
how rapidly you can change corn, provided you keep 
up a steady process of selection toward some defi- 
nite thing. For instance, by selection for stalks 
with the ears pointing straight up, he has been able 
to fix a strain with ears pointing upward at an 
angle of 30 degrees with the stalk, whereas by se- 
lecting for ears pointing downward, he has been 
able to fix another strain with the ears pointing 
downward at an angle of 120 degrees with the 
stalk. Without much question, this droopy-eared 


crossed 





High and Low Ears After Ten Years of Selective Breeding From the Same Original Variety. 
The Tape Shows the Position of the Ears in the Front Row of Each Plot. 





strain is easier to husk than the erect-eared strain. 
During the past five or six years, Professor Smith 
has been selecting for a two-eared strain of Leam- 
ing, and he now has a strain which has two or even 
more ears on a large percentage of the stalks. This 
strain, by the way, been a very good yielder, 
comparing more favorably with Reid’s Yellow Dent 
than most of the other special purpose Illinois 
strains. Of course, two-eared corn has a high per- 
centage of nubbins, but for silage this is no dis 


advantage. 


has 


Breeding corn for yield has been almost uni 
versally disappointing. Hundreds of men over the 
corn beit have conducted ear-row tests in an effort 
to select their corn for high yiel For a time, 





these men have been enthusiasts, but after 


most ot 








a few vears they have discovered that corn bred for 
vield is little if any better than corn which has not 
been selected especially for yield. Professor Smith 
has met the same difficulties in selecting for high 
vield. His high-vield strain has yielded a little bet- 
ter than his other corn, but the difference is not 
great, and in some vears the yield actually may be 
less than that of ordinary corn which has not been 
selected especially for high yield 
ble thing is that the progress of breed- 
id is so slight as compared with the 
ding for certain definite things, such 
protein, or low ears, or droopy ears By 
selecting for one thing at a time, it is possible to 
change corn very rapidly and l The matter 
of selecting for vield is altogether a different prop- 
osition. For instance, this year high yield may 
depend on early maturity, whereas next year the 
season may be long and a rather late strain of corn 
will give the highest vield. The truth of the matter 
is that no one has studied the corn plant closely 
enough to know just what makes for a high yield 
wear after year under corn belt soil and weather 


conditions 

Possibly one of the most important things is the 
infection by smut, fusarium and 
other Possibly brace roots are an impor- 
tant thing from the yield standpoint. But it is al- 
most impossible for the individual corn breeder to 
carry on this kind of work. There are still too 
many “blind alleys” to be explored. Perhaps we 
need-a different strain of corn for each section of 
the corn belt. Perhaps the combination of the Illi- 
nois high-ear strain with the Illinois two-ear strain 
will produce a superior silage variety. Perhaps a 
cross of the Illinois high-oil and low-ear strains will 
produce a splendid variety for the northern part of 
the corn belt. 

The Illinois station, in its corn breeding, has 
not as yet accomplished much of commercial value. 
There are no indications that the average corn yield 
of Illinois has increased by as much as one-half 
bushel per acre, on account of its investigations into 
corn breeding. Nevertheless, the time is certajnly 
coming when these long years of selecting corn for 
different characters will have 
a practical value of millions 
of dollars. 

Several years ago, when 
Mr. Reid, of Tazewell county, 
Illinois, died, Professor Smith 
had the foresight to visit his 
farm and get permission from 
his daughter to select seed 
corn from the last field of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent that was 
planted by the originator of 
this sterling variety. Profes- 
sor Smith brought this corn, 
which was Reid’s Yellow Dent 
in the truest sense of the 
term, to the Illinois experi- 
ment station, and has been 
breeding it ever since. The 
first year it did not yield 
quite so well as the experi- 
ment. station’s strain of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, but since 
then it has proved to be an 
unusually high yielder. 
(Concluded on page 


ability to resist 


diseases. 
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The Rate of Exchange and Its Effect 
on Agriculture 


\ WESTERN subscriber writes: 
i “If eems good to you, I should like to see 





an article on the effect of the rate of exchange on 
the price our farm products The stabilized 
rate was $4.75%, which fell to $4.58; that is, we 
have a re ed purchasing power of the English 
pound st« > of 17% cents, as compared with the 


during the war, and of 28 cents from 
the pre-war exchange rate Europe is still buying 
from us money loaned by us. If loans should 
stop con ntly with our harvest, exchange would 
feel the efiect instead of the partial one thru 
the withdrawal of stabilization. From the farmer’s 


pegged pric 


point of \ , we need European goods to pay for 
the next crop so far as possible, but this will be re- 
sisted by manufacturing interests. Europe has 
nothing else to pay with, and we may very well be 


” 


receiving potatoes for seaboard consumption 


Our correspondent’s letter came just at the 
time we were puzzling our heads over the question 
he brings wu! We wish we could think it thru to a 
definite « ision; but we can not. We don’t know 
it exchange. We know that the rate of 

1 profound effect upon our trade with 


enough 
exchang 











foreign countries. And we are quite sure that this, 
in turn, ! 1 pronounced effect on the price of 
farm pre But to measure this effect and in- 
terpret it i uch a way that the readers of Wal- 
laces’ |! can understand it and turn the 
knowled¢ their own advantage is a task too 
large f¢ { editorial mind to tackle with any 
degree sfaction We shall have to turn it 
over to of our agricultural economists, with 
the sug that it offers them an opportunity 
to ren: ry practical service to the farmers of 
the cor 

Pe of our 1 lk e wondering what 
we al if, anyv ty ee if we can 
make ) 

VW mie by “rate of exchang > One 
writ etween two int the 
rate ol re is the price of the money of the 
one eX} in the money of the otl When 
we spe: ne in this country, we think of dol 
lars and When the Englishn speaks of 
money, | } of pound hillins nd pence 
The Fre n thinks of franes, the Russian of 
rubles, ; German of mark Now, when the 
English: wheat or porl 
in the U: al ss, he expe ; to p 
and wh: American buys ymething 
he musi } n pounds. T) fore, W 
lishmat re, it is necessary for him 
his pou to American doll 
American n England, he must chang 
lars into FE: h pounds, to get the money to make 
his set 

Bott nglish pound and the American dollar 
are b certain an t of gold There is 
4.8665 ti simuch pure gold back of the English 
pound e is hack of the American dollar 
Theretfo ar, the pound is worth $4.86, and 
before { t conditions of trade between the 
United St nd England were such that usually 
the rats not vary a great deal from 
par. | 1 ot taken for its full value 
in sett bought by the English in 
this cor simply sent over gold. 

4 


Soor the war began, the rate of exchange 





went st against the pound England made 
very h« chases in this country, and the pound 
decre: hasing value as compared with the 
dolla: d met this situation by gathering up 
Am« rail i stocks held by investors in Eng- 
land ; nding them over here for sale. She also 
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arranged for borrowing large sums of money here, 
and paid for her purchases here out of these loans. 
while the war lasted, the purchasing 


value of the pound was maintained at about $4.76 


In this way, 








in this country. 

With the coming of peace, the business men of 
all countries began to plan for the rehabilitation of 
the int tries of peace. To meet the, tremendous 
expenditure yf war, England and France borrowed 
from us in tl 1eighborhood of nine billion dollars. 
Now they must try to get in ipe to begin repay- 
ment hey ! t cut wn expenses oi government 
it home, and must get their factorieg started so 
that they will have things to sell that we will want 
to buy They will very naturally want to buy less 


} 


ll more to us. It is out of the 


1es- 
ies 


trom us and I 
tion for them to pay us back in money; 
enough gold to enable them to pay even their an- 


around $500,000,000—in money. Their 


there is not 


nual interest 
hope of paying off the debt lies in making prices so 
attractive that we will want to buy from them, both 
goods and securities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a couple of 
months since England took the artificial prop from 
the exchange rate, and it dropped from $4.76 to 
$4.58; that is, the English pound would buy in New 
York only $4.58 worth of goods instead of $4.86 
worth, as it did before the war. The rate has 
strengthened some since the first drep, and is now 
about $4.63. At this rate of exchange, England has 
to pay us about $1.05 for each dollar’s worth of 
stuff she buys here, while the United States can 
get a dollar’s worth of British woolens or other 
goods for about 95 cents. 

What has happened with England has happened 
also with France. At the time this is written, the 
French who buy here have to pay about $1.20 for 
every dollar’s worth of goods, while we can get a 
dollar’s worth of goods in France for about 80 cents. 

What result will this decrease in the rate of ex- 
change have upon business in the United States? 
Someone has called it an invisible tariff, which 
levies a large duty upon the goods we sell abroad, 
and gives us a premium for making - purchases 
abroad. Skillful control of the rate of exchange 
will have a tremendous influence on the business 
we do with foreign countries. The English and 
French understand this matter better than we do, 
and we can not blame them if they use their knowl- 
edge for the benefit of their own countries. 

The more goods England and France sell us, the 
more difficult it will be for our own manufacturers 
to find a profitable market for their goods. If those 
countries are to pay interest on the money we have 
loaned them, and pay back the principal, we must 
buy from them. Some people have been disposed to 
think that with the coming of peace America will be 
able to grab all the best markets in the world. Our 
manufacturers will have a much harder fight than 
they have expected. And this will in turn affect the 
farmer, because the tendency wil! be to beat down 
the prices of his products. The more severe the 
competition between our manufacturers and the for- 
eign manufacturers, the louder the former will call 
for cheap foodstuffs wherever t 


hey may be found 
Just now everything looks lovely here. 


People 
ire buying free prices are advancing, and we 
P 


seem to be on the verge of a great boom. It is just 


it give n indication of international trade condi- 
vill bring about a very marked char 


within a year or so And what 


The North Dakota Experiment 
i prone very con ; i 


rvative people who feel that 





the people of North Dakota have committed 
economic uicide thru acts of the legislature 
last winter the a-enthusiasts who point 
o ¢ t of the North Dakota legislature as 
bringing in the millenium on earth would both d» 


The North Dakota legislature enacted laws that 
to some may seem revolutionary But the people 
of North Dakota average up with the people of the 


other states in the Union in intelligence, 


industry, 


fair-mindednes and common sens¢ They took 





thought before they enacted these laws Perhaps 
some of then nay not work out as well as 
been hoped It is reasonably certain that none of 
together, will bring about 
ut the laws have been enacted: 
What possible good can 


denouncing these laws or praising 


them, nor all of them 
the millenium 
the experiment has begun. 





come from either 
them extravagantly? 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating there- 
of,” and not in “chewing the rag.” Why not wait 
and see how these laws work out? If for good, 
then our North Dakota friends will have rendered 
a very great service to the people of other states, 
and we may be sure that these~latter will profit 
by their example. If the result is unsatisfactory, 


we may be equally sure that the people of North 
Dakota will find it out at least as quickly as any- 
body else, and will retrace their steps. It is just as 





June 19 


well to remember that the legislature of 


Dakota legislated for its own state and not for 
other. 
The laws are law: Opinions now con: 


them are not worth mucl It is interesting to 1 
that most of the people of North Dakota, even 

ry strongly opposed to the new laws 
ig. harmoniously to give them a fair 





who are Vé 


nov 
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Conserving the Profits 

 igpnnnatersst FARMER is anxious to serves 

subscribers in every way possible, but find 
impractical to report on the various promoted 
panies which are trying to sell their stock 
solicitors traveling over the state. In the first pl 
it is usually very difficult to make a satisfact 
investigation of such companies, that is, to ¢g 
the re facts. In the second place, the succes 
those companies which are not out-and-out fa 
to start with will depend mainly upon their fut 
management, and no one can predict with certai: 
whether this will be good or bad. It not infrequ 
happens that responsible business men whose nat 
are used as directors or officers during the pro 
tion period do not in fact have anything to do » 
the active management of the company. 

We can only say what we have said many ti 
in the past: The farmer is foolish to buy stcc! 
these promoted enterprises, concerning which he 
can get very little knowledge and in the control oi 
which he will have practically no voice. It is foolis! 
to tie up money in an experiment of this sort, ar 
no man should do it unless he admits to himselt 
in advance that he is entering a speculation, and 
that if he loses all of the money he puts in, he will 
not be hurt materially. 

Those who have surplus funds—and there are 
many such just now—would do well to recall those 
periods in the past when they have not been so 
fortunately situated, and to remember that periods 
of prosperity and depression follow each other. They 
should follow the example of successful business 
men, who make it a practice to set aside from their 
profits each year a reasonable percentage for a sink 
ing fund, and invest this fund in some safe way and 
where the money can be had again in case of need 

Liberty bonds, for example, are on sale at from 
95 to 98 cents on the dollar. They can be bought 
and sold on any business day of the year. It is 
reasonably sure that these bonds will advance i: 
value. It is very likely that after a while they will 
command a premium. The man who buys them is 
dead sure of getting one hundred cents on the dolla 
for ail of these bonds that he holds until maturity 
and while the interest is not high, it is high enous 
considering the gilt-edge nature of the security 
There are other safe bonds bearing a higher rate 
interest that can be bought thru 
bankers 

The wise man in times of prosperity safely | 
away some of his surplus against a time of need 
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The Weather 

6 Napnes last week in May was dry and hot ove 

entire corn and wheat belts. The rainfall 
bout two-thirds of an inch below normal, 
tel ure three degrees above normal. On J 
l he outh was broken by heavy showel1 
this w ng we seem to be due for a few day 
cold, wet weather 

Mi: closed with 4.65 inches of rain for 
seven corn belt states, as compared with a twe 
five-year avera of 4.2 inches The tempe! 
ive ed 58 degrees, or 4 degrees below the tw 
f've-vear average. Iowa totaled only 2.9 inche 


rain in May, most of this coming during th 
ten day Illinois received almost 
rain in May as Iowa. 
cially 


twice as 
Northern Iowa has been 
fortunate this year, and at this writing 
farmers of that section are decidedly farther 
with their eorn than the farmers of southern 
or those of Illinois. 

The last week in May was too dry for the 
spring wheat belt 


results in the Rains on May 


nd June Ist helped to restore conditions to 
mal. North Dakota and western Minnesota, 
ever, still seem to be a little short of moisturé 

In the cotton belt the last week in May was \V 
wet, and cooler than normal. Conditions wer 
cidediy unfavorable for the growth of corn 
cotton except in Texas. 

iS 2 73 
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Accuracy of Statement 

HE Cheerful One remarked as they were walk 

home: “The cherry blossoms are in blo 
Beautiful, aren’t they?” 

To which the Cynical One replied: “Cherry b 
soms are always in bloom!” 

oo 
wrt is the difference between speculatio 
the products of the land and speculatic 

the land itself? 
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Bolshevism Versus Co-operation 


ARL W. ACKERMAN, one of the well-known 
C ‘ar correspondents, who seems to be quite 
familiar with the Russian situation, tells an inter- 
sting story of what happened when the Bolsheviki 
p against the codperative unions of Russia. It 


ran 

see! that there are in Russia now codéperative 
societies With a membership of about twenty million 
peads of families. They have a strong national 


organization in Moscow. They are engaged in all 


kinds of business. They have stores, factories, 
creameries, flour mills, paper mills, etc. The sec- 
ond largest union is the Siberian Creamery Asso- 


ciation, which has three thousand factory plants 
end distributing centers. 

Not long after the Bolsheviki set up their gov- 
ernment, they issued a decree abolishing all private 
property in land, and declaring the land to be ap- 
portioned among husbandmen without compensa- 
‘ion to the former owners. They also announced 
their intention of taking over for the soviet govern- 
ment all factories, mills, mines, railroads and other 
means of production and transportation. 

The Codperative Union said no. It refused to 
turn over any of its factories, mills, stores and other 
property. When the soviet rulers demanded cotton 
at the price which they had agreed upon without 
consulting the producers, the latter, most of them 
members of coéperative societies, declined to seil. 
The Bolsheviki then announced that they would 
confiscate the cotton, and they put some of the pro- 
ducers in jail, including the directors of the local 
ecodperative unions. But when they tried to take 
the cotton, they were unable to find anyone who 
would assist in moving it, and were finally obliged 
to release the producers and members of the codp- 
erative societies. The result of the whole matter 
was that the soviet government finally requested 
the codperative societies to take over and operate 
the factories and industries, and to operate them 
the government but as coéperative socie- 
ties. When the forces of disorder ran up against 
theecodperative unions, the codperative unions won. 

Ackerman seems to think that reconstruc- 
tion of Russia will come thru these coéperative in- 
They are the only organized industry in 
Russia at the present time. They have intelligent 
plans for bringing order out of chaos. They do not 
bother their heads about the politics of the country, 
but they are carrying on its business. They are 
trying to arrange with the Allies for shipments of 
clothing, household goods and farm implements, to 
be consigned not to the soviet government but to 
the codperative institutions, thru which they will 
be passed on to the members who are engaged in 
productive enterprises. These codperative unions 
now have more than fifty thousand stores, factories, 
warehouses and mills, belenging to the consumers’ 
The producers’ coéperative societies are 
equally strong; and when these various cooperative 
unions get together, they represent by all odds the 
strongest business force in Russia. 

Speaking of conditions in Russia we had a visit 
not long since from Professor Hansen, of South Da- 


not ior 


suitutions. 


societies, 


kot It will be remembered that Professor Hansen 
made several trips to Russia in the years preceding 
the r, having been sent there by Secretary James 


to search for new seeds and plants which 
ght be valuable in the drier sections of the Uni- 
ted States. 

‘fessor Hansen says that the greatest thing 
that America can do for Russia is to sell her all 
t gcricultural machinery and implements she can 

nd pay for, and thus enable the Russian farm- 


“ n, 


ers to work their land. Since the war began, very 
l new agricultural machinery has been avail- 


Russia, and the lack of it has greatly re- 
production. He thinks the Russians should 
be rmitted to work out their own form of govern- 

without interference from the United States 


ai In 


( iyone else: but that the United States and 
other countries which wish to see order re-estab- 
lis there can help very much by selling to the 
R an farmers whatever they need in the way of 
mi nery, implements and supplies te enable them 
t ry on their farming satisfactorily. As Mr. 


ian points out, the people to deal with are 
Operative unions. 

ialism and anarchy can not live beside co- 
OT tion. The more widely coéperation is extended 
country, the sounder and more wholesome 
riculture. The first impulse of the people in 
and cities is to oppose efforts of the 
s to organize codperatively. They have op- 
KX such organization in the corn belt. They are 
sighted in this. The growth of coéperative 
eiterprises may put a few men out of business. The 
fc tion of live stock shipping association, for 
example, very quickly puts the local stock buyer 
‘ut of business. Why? Simply because the farmers 
ratively can see to the shipping of their stock 
more economically than it can be done thru the 
local buyer. The time has gone by when any man 
has a right to claim patronage because he lives in 
a community and pays taxes. He must be able to 
fender an economic service. 


whs 


If he does this, his job 
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is secure. If he does not, he must get into some 
cther business where he can render such service. 
If consumers in the cities world learn how to 
coéperate in their purchases, they would have less 
reason to complain of the high cost of living. 


o-oo <9 


The Tenant’s Troubles 

ig OUR issue of May 23 (page 1115) appeared a 

communication from an Illinois tenant, which 
is worthy of careful reading and reflection. The 
conditions described are not peculiar to that par- 
ticular neighborhood. They are general, and the 
longer land continues to advance in price the worse 
these conditions will become. 

Referring to this communication, an Iowa cor- 
respondent writes: 

“The land fever has struck this community, but 
the buying is not confined to the farmers. It is 
being done more by the bankers, the grocers and 
others in the towns and cities, who are grabbing 
up farms only to turn them as quickly as they can. 
Of course this results in advancing the price of 
land to the farmer. When we moved onto this 
place, three years ago, it was a junk-heap of ashes, 
tin cans, weeds, etc. We have cleaned it up and 
thereby added several dollars per acre to its selling 
value: but we do not have enough capital, and it 
is rather discouraging to have others reap the har- 
vest.” 

Another subscriber from eastern Iowa writes: 

“I am a young farmer, and anxious to be a good 
farmer, and, of course, I wish some day to have 2 
farm home of my own. Land around here is selling 
unreasonably high, it seems to me. Prices range 
from $200 to $450 per acre. Nearly every one seems 
to think land will continue to advance and prices to 
soar. I can not help but believe that there is a time 
of depression and lower prices ahead. If so, many 
of those who are purchasing land now will be forced 
to sell because they can not make interest.. Many 
who are buying now are speculators pure and sim- 
ple. Our town business men catch up every good 
buy purely for speculation, and re-list for sale im- 
mediately at an advance of $25 or more per acre. 
They have no intention of living on or farming the 
land. Such business puts an unusual value on land 
and makes it impossible for young men like myself 
to buy. Have such men with a good town business 
of their own a right to meddle so in land?” 

We seem to be in an orgy of land speculation 
just now. Farms are selling at prices which were 
not dreamed of a few years since, and are chang- 
ing hands rapidly at an advance. 
condition continues, the tenant’s troubles are not 
likely to grow less. After a while, land prices will 
not continue to advance; for the value of farm land 
must gradually reach the level indicated by its pro- 
ductive capacity. Men who are buying farms now 
at prices which will net them only one to two per 
cent on their investment after a while will not 
continue to hold. Not many of them can afford to 
hold even at a three per cent return, when there is 
not much reason to expect further advance in value. 

Land today in Iowa is higher than in England. 
When we get thru this present speculative era, we 
are likely to reach a fairly settled plane of land 
values, and then we will have time to get our breath 
and take steck of the future. When this stage is 
reached, the tenant will have a fairer chance. Grad- 
ually we will adopt laws similar to those which pre- 
vail in Great Britain, and by them protect the ten- 
ant and the land as well. We will fix it so that 
the tenant will get pay for any improvements he 
may put upon the land. including fertility which he 
may add. The good tenants will get the land on 
long leases. When we reach that stage, the man 
who does not large amount of capital can 
better afford to rent than to own. The corn belt 
farmers have been operating on much less working 
capital than they ought to have to do first-class 
farming. We predict that in the future more and 
more men who have a working capital of from five 
to fifteen thousand dollars will prefer to rent on 
long-term leases. 

Whether we have reached a permanently higher 
plane of values, no one can foretell with any cer- 
tainty. Among economists opinions are divided. 
One school is warning us of the wrath to come. 
They point to the history of the past, and from this 
argue that while prices may not swing back to as 
low a level as prevailed a few years since, vet they 
must swing back very materially; and when the 
tide runs out, many speculative wrecks will be left 
gasping high and dry on the sands. 

Economists of the other school argue that we 
have reached a permanently higher plane of priees. 
They do not mean by this that prices of farm prod- 
ucts, for example, will remain as high as they are 
now; but they do argue that they will remain very 
much higher than during the pre-war period. The 
dollar has cheapened in part because of our tre- 
mendous expansion of the credit system. Very little 
money is now used in carrying on trade. Settle- 
ments are made by the simple process of bookkeep- 
ing and transferring balances. Our federal reserve 
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bank system makes it possible to tremendously en- 


large credit and thus maintain an expanded cur- 
rency. In addition, they argue that wages will not 
go down without a tremendous conflict: and that 


it will be easier to bring other prices up to wages 
than to bring wages down to the level of the pre- 
war prices on other things. 

If school first mentioned 
are right, this is not a good time for any man to 
spread himself out very thin. There are indications 
ot a prosperous period for the next year or so, and 
then a restriction of business which will make real 
trouble for the man who has over-reached himself, 
and especially for those who have bought land at 
very high prices with‘a small payment down. 

If the economists of the second school mentioned 
are right, then the man who wants a farm for the 
purpose of farming it, and who can make a reason- 
ably large payment down and get favorable terms, 
would do well to buy soon. But he should select his 
farm with judgment, having in mind the way it has 
been farmed in the past, and its location as to 
church, school and social advantages. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is not offering any hard-and- 
fast advice further than to say: Keep out of purely 
speculative enterprises and get-rich-quick schemes. 
Don’t invest in promoted companies. Don't take 
“flyers” on mining stocks, oil stocks, packing com- 
panies and such like. If you buy land at a high 
price, seek for favorable terms extending over a 
series of years, with the option to pay all or part 
each vear, and try to avoid getting into a position 
where unfavorable times for a year or two.might 
result in financial embarrassment and possible 
catastrophe. 

If we had been wise in time, if we had begun to 
follow the advice of “Uncle Henry” and “Tama 
Jim” Wilson even five ago, it would have 
been a blessed thing for the future of Iowa and for 
Iowa’s future citizens. These high land prices force 
the farmer to skin the land. It will not be many 
years until we shall have taken out the most readily 
available fertility, and then we will have to 
more and more commercial fertilizer. The reckless 
dissipation of the fertilfty of the corn belt states is 
discreditable to us as a nation. 


oD UD 
Shipping the Wheat 


HE United States Railroad Administration an- 
nounces that in making plans to handle the 
wheat crop this year, which it is estimated will be 
over one billion bushels, it has been decided to 
adopt the permit system for shipments, something 


the economists of the 


vears 


use 


after the way in which it was handled last year. 
This means that the farmers and elevators will 
have to get permits to ship their wheat. It is ex- 


pected that this permit system will be operated by 


the Railroad Administration and the Grain Corpo- 
ration of the Food Administration as it was last 
year. 


If the government would adopt a common-sense 
plan as to wheat prices, we suspect there would be 
no need of adopting this permit system of ship- 
ment. The government price for wheat this year is 
$2.26, and this will be paid whether the wheat is 
sold direct from the threshing machine or is held 


six months. If the government would scale the 
price, paving say for example $2.15 or $2.20 for 
wheat sold during the first month, and gradually 
raising the price each month or each two weeks 


thereafter, so that wheat held until next winter or 
spring would bring $2.35 to $2.40, it could distribute 
the marketing much more evenly and be just to all. 
By arbitrarily controlling shipments, the govern- 
ment compels the man who is not able to ship his 
wheat to hold it and suffer the shrinkage, 
the loss of the interest on the money invested 

The quicker we get away from government con- 
trol of grain shipments, the better it will be for 
the farmers. Under normal conditions, the price 
of wheat adjusts itself to the shipments, as it 


should. 


and also 


~ ~ ~~ 


Us U 

TINE years ago a baby was born. 
4 fortunes of his father and 
to $100,000,000. They someone would 
kidnap the child and hold him for ransom, so they 
had people guard him all the time. As he grew, 
he missed most of the fun other children have, just 
because he was so rich. A few weeks since, he ran 
out into the road and an automobile 
and killed him. Poor kiddie! It was not his fault 
he was born rich, but because it happened that 
way, he missed most of the joy of life. It is better 
to be born poor, or just commonly well off; and 
better yet to be born out in the open country. 


eS -o «os 

OW often we hear city men boast of being born 

on the farm, and say that their fondest hope 

is to reach that happy time when they can go back 

and live on the farm once more, and show the stupid 

farmer how to farm in a business-like way. sut 

somehow or other none of them ever retire to the 

farm. They do not even spend their vacxtions 
there. 


The combined 
mother amounted 


were afraid 


came along 
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THE USE OF LIME ON SOILS 


By H. D. KEPLER 


the winter or the early 


land in either 


pring, and disked in when the seed 
bed is prepared for the following oats 
crop. It is often desirable to make ap- 


two years be 


plications of lime one or 
fore seeding clover, for in this way the 











lime becomes weil incorporated with 
the soil, and conditions made more de- 

rable f the growth of the clover 
crop 


limestone 


remov- 


If potatoes are grown 
should be applied following the 


il of this crop, as there is a tendency 


for lime to favor the growth of potato 


ne should be conveniently 
th the manure spreader, pro- 
laver of manure is 
placed on the bottom of the spreader 
before loading the limestone. The 
beater chain may be removed, the 
apron run s 7, and only a thin layer 
of stone allowed to spread. The speed 
of the apron andthe amount of stone 





soil or 








Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in May reached $20.60 


per cwt., which is the highest price 


on record. Toward the close of the 
1 


month, rather heavy runs of fall pigs 


began to come, 
bout 60 


breaking the price by 
cents from the high point. 
} ss no doubt will 


ng the first half of 






continue di June, 
‘ possibly 
signed in the near 1 

Corn which went int 


r if peace is not 


» the May hogs 
$1.466 a bushel on a Chi- 


t og 7 
veraged 











£0 2 basis. As a ten-year aver- 

have sold in the month of 

lay for p per cwt. equal to 12.3 

bushels of such corn. The value of 
his nount this year gi ; $18.03 

the corn p » of hog actual 

price was $20.60, or a $2.57 


and Losses 


1917. But in spite of the fact that we 
have been in a profit area for the past 
six or seven months, we have not had 
sufficient profit as yet to counterbal- 
ance the severe incurred by 
feeding high-priced corn to hogs dur- 
ing late 1917 and 1918. 

The corn price of hogs for June will 
be about $18.42. When we speak of 
the “corn price of hogs,” we are refer- 
of hogs based on the 
of corn during the past 
vear. On the basis of corn prices as 
they have been during the past month, 
namely around $1.80 per bushel, hogs 
are really no higher than corn. With 
conditit now exist, the aver- 
age man has small yetween 

1g hi 1e market at $1.80 
hel or selling it in the forn 


losses 





price 


ns as they 
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distributed to the acre will nex 
judged in each individual case 
will be governed by the condit 
the stone, the make of the spr 
and the size of the load. 

Spreading the material from 
on by means of a shovel may be 
satisfactory for small areas, alt 
ally there is an uneven distribut 
lime. 

Many experiments have beer 
ducted to determine whether al! 
need applications of lime. Fro 
results of these experiments, 
been found that some are not in 
by the presence of acids in the s« 
for example, potatoes, red-top, 
vetch, rye and alsike clover 

Inasmuch as most ordinary 
crops are benefited by lime. ay 
tions of this material may be 
made on all cultivated soils. 

Limestone will not injure th 
in any way; it benefits soils by 
ing them sweet: improves thei: 
sical condition; aids in the grow 
desirable soil bacteria; makes 
plant food available, and increas 
yields of crops, especially clov« 
alfalfa. 

A four-year test was made at 
mus, Iowa, with the results as 
in the accompanying table. 
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Tbe Farm Is Saved Again 


In these days, the farmer 


rescue 


farm have been 
to be rescued from overwhelmin 
gers so often, that additional ne« 
saviors hardly create 
We were saved as to the pric 
by the government 
this winter, altho the dram: 
somewhat lost when t 


num was taken off and p 











immediately. We 
on the point of being rescue 
ganizations of more or le 
thropic intent. 

The last published data on 
ject seems to co from an 
bile manufac > who claims 
auto saved the rmeé Jud 
the number of cars owned by 
of tl middle-w \ had 
suspicion t t \ Lie 
saved } 
the trut bh } 11 
by th ‘ ce t 
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Accor \ ] 
ought t . 

He has sa 

agencies in th I 
about to be saved f 

discovered ills by ambitious a! 
ery gentlemen this year 

With all this talk of sav 
query naturally arises, “Saved 


what?” That is a differ 
and a subject too unpleasa 
to yield readily to 
ment. But as to the saving its 
are assured daily by the heroes 
event that it has been done. 
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What has killed the rural school 
which the pioneers planted on the 
prairies of Iowa? In the opinion of 
the writer, these schools are dying a 
natural death, to which there are two 
chief contributing causes: (1) A fun- 
damental economic change entirely be- 
yond the control of the school teacher; 
(2) the growth of superior schools in 
live educational centers, which have 
thrown the old rural school into such 
deep shade, educationally, as to kill it. 

To diseuss the economic phase first: 
What killed the rural district school? 
Ste farming machinery and modern 
farm practice killed the rural school. 
How? 

The steel farming machinery devel- 
oped since the rural district school 
was organized in Iowa, enables one 
man to do the same work in raising 
corn for which seven men were re- 
quired formerly. Machinery enables 
one man to do the amount of work in 
producing wheat formerly done by 
eighteen men. Most farm work can 
now be done more cheaply and more 
rapidly by machinery than by hand. 
For this reason, the amount of ma- 
chinery is increasing on Iowa farms 
and the number of people is decreas- 
ing. In driving thru: an Iowa commu- 
nity recently, where the rural school 
is closed, the writer saw one man op- 
erating a tractor drawing two disks, 
a seeder and a harrow, and accom- 
plishing the same work by the aid of 
machinery, which required four men 
when he was a boy in the rural school. 
This is suggestive of a future of more 
.chinery and fewer men on the Iowa 
farms. 

During the last ten-year period cov- 
ered by the United States census, one 
hundred and fifty thousand people left 
the farms of Iowa, and their places in 
the agricultural industry were filled by 
machines, because it is more profitable 
to farm with machinery than with 
men Thus has come to pass the 
prophecy of our good, old neighbor of 
bovhood days, Uncle Al Spargur, who 
stood in his orchard one summer day 
and pointed to the harvest field where 
his eldest son was cutting grain with 
anew self-binder, and said, in a tower- 
ing rage: “That d—d machine will 
drive more than half the men out of 
work in the harvest fields.” 

Modern farm practice in Iowa is 
tending toward larger farms and fewer 
farm homes. The overhead expense 
for modern farm equipment and man- 
agement is less per acre when operat- 
ing large farm than in operating 2 








Yr 





small farm. The large farm, produc- 
ing at a greater advantage, is tending 
to ve out the small farm, just the 
sa is the large industrial organiza- 
tion. because more economically effi- 
cier has driven out the small con- 
cer! During the last ten-year period 
covered by the United States census, 
eleven thousand, five hundred farm 
homes were given up in Iowa, and the 
fa land was added to adjoining 
fart The average size of Iowa farms 
increased from 151 acres to 162 acres. 
Modern farm machinery has reduced 


the number of people working on farms 


in the rural districts; modern farm 
practice has reduced the number of 
families in the school district, and the 


rural school has languished and died. 

There are one hundred rural schools 
in Blackhawk county, Iowa. Under the 
hew law, seven would have been closed 


this year as legally dead. The number 
of schools having an average attend- 
ance of less than ten, and recognized 
by the Smith-Evans law as too deep in 
the grave to be temporarily resurrect- 


ed by state aid were as_ follows: 
chool year of 1915-16, 32.schools, or 
one-third of the entire number; school 
Mi 1916-17, 35 schools; school 

of 1917-18, 45 schools, or nearly 

f the entire number. The mov- 
mg of tenants brought the-number of 


vea of 








hopelessly invalid schools for the 
th ar period up to fifty-four, or 
M than half of the rural schools in 
t a awk county. 

, evil influence on the rural 
S of the shifting of farm popnu- 
lue to tenancy will grow worse 
as icy is on the increase in the 
St During the last ten-year period 
c 1 by the census, tenancy in- 


1 in Iowa from 37 per cent of 
oe n population to 45 per cent. 
i old rural school is dying of 





WHAT KILLED THE RURAL SCHOOL? 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


Head of the Department of Rural Education, lowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


economic and social malnutrition—a 
cause completely beyond the reach of 
the district school or the district 
school teacher. 

The second fundamental cause con- 
tributing to the demise of the old rural 
school is that in communities which 
are live and vigorous educationally, 
schools have grown up which overtop 
the old rural school and throw it into 
a killing shade. There is nothing 
alarming in this situation. It is the 
natural law of life and growth seen 
everywhere in nature. The old and 
outgrown dies when outstripped by 
the new and more fit. The very 
branches which are the crowning 
glory of the young forest tree die and 
fall as in the growth of the tree they 


ners where the carefully sharpened 
cradle can be of some service, just as 
there are nooks and corners where the 
carefully stimulated one-teacher rural 
school can be of some service. How- 
ever, for the main business of life both 
have passed out, displaced by some- 
thing better. 

Natural educational changes have 
brought about the growth of the new 
rural school which has overtopped and 
cast into a killing shade the old rural 
school. The old rural school served 
its day very well, indeed, and furnished 
many of the most capable men and 
women of America. The new rural 
school will serve the new day in which 
our children are to live, equally well. 
Let us-note a few of the changes that 























A Dead Country School. It Flourished Years Ago, But Changing Social 


Conditions Killed It. 


are overtopped by more vigorous and 
more useful branches pushed up above 
them. The fresh, green leaves of the 
young corn plant wither and die as 
stronger, more valuable leaves are shot 
up above them. The rural school, like 
the early branches of the forest tree 
and the first leaves of the corn plant, 
was once just the right thing in the 
right place. Nothing could have served 
the time better. Having done its work 
well, the old rural school, like the 
early branches and the first leaves of 
corn, dies, having been overtopped by 
something better. 

As lowa people become reconciled 
to the inevitable, few will attempt to 
call back to life the dying rural school. 
Uncle Al Spargur regretted the pass- 
ing of the cradle for cutting grain. 
Few would contend today that by fit- 
ting the old grain cradle with a par- 
ticularly keen blade and giving the 
snath a fresh coat of varnish, it could 
be made a serious contender with the 
modern grain binder in the harvest 
fields. There are still nooks and cor- 
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mark the passing from the old to the 
new. When the old school was organ- 
ized, the chief use which the people 
made of fire, for instance, was to heat 
the living-room by means of a stove 
or fireplace, and to cook the meals 
for the family. Our children will use 
fire in modern, scientific heating sys- 
tems to warm their homes. They will 
use fire in internal combustion en- 
gines to do the heavy work of the 
farm, and to travel swiftly on land, 
over sea and in the air. When the old 
rural school was organized, little use 
was made by the people of air pres- 
sure except gravity pressure to create 
a good draft in the chimney. Our chil- 
dren will sweep the house, and evap- 
orate liquids, easily scorched like sy- 
rup, and operate the running water 
system and the heating and ventilat- 
ing systems, and drive rivets, and ride 
in comfort on pneumatic tires, by mak- 
ing use of variations in air pressure. 
When the old rural school was organ- 
ized, no use was made by the people on 
the farm of electricity. Our children 
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will use electricity to light their homes 
and farm buildings, to furnish ignition 
for automobile engines, gasoline chore 
boys, and farm tractors, to pump wa- 
ter, perform many household duties, 
and converse with neighbors or with 
friends in distant places. 

When the old rural school was or- 
ganized, the fields were covered with 
black humus on which nature had been 
at work for a million years to prepare 
the soil for man. Now the clay knobs 
are beginning to show thru, and our 
children must find a quick, effective 
way, by knowledge of the physics and 
chemistry of soil, crop rotation and the 
elements of various fertilizers, to re- 
pair what nature created with such in- 
finite patience. When the old district 
school was organized, the blights and 
the smuts and the insect pests that 
follow in the train of civilization and 
prey upon the plants and animals 
raised by man, had not yet arrived or 
developed to any extent. Now our 
children must understand how to com- 
bat scientifically the diseases and the 
insects that attack the apple orchard, 
the berry bushes, the small grains, the 
corn and the potatoes. The recent 
campaign against the barberry bush is 
an example of a scientific attempt to 
check smut in small grain. A recent 
government bulletin gives the treat- 
ment for six enemies that now com- 
monly attack the potato. 

When the old rural school was or- 
ganized, marketing was a simple indi- 
ridual problem. Now codéperative and 
community marketing, to be most suec- 
cessful, calls for educated, intelligent 
understanding of business problems 
and methods. When the old rural 
school was organized, few community 
projects called for educated, trained 
management. Now such projects as 
building hard-surfaced roads call for 
the keenest and most intelligent man- 
agement. 

When the old rural school was or- 
ganized, civic duty and interest con- 
sisted largely in taking part in the af- 
fairs of the school district and the 
township, with occasional interest in 
the election of county officers, a gov- 
ernor, or president. Our children, thru 
their financial interests as bond-hold- 
esr in the United States government; 
thru their votes and their power in 
making public opinion in the most in- 
fluential nation in the new-world po- 
litical organization; thru their busi- 
ness as producers of food in the 
world’s new food center, will have in 
their hands a great, new financial and 
political power which will influence 
and control men all around the globe. 
The best and broadest of education is 
needed to make the best use of these 
broad, new powers and responsibili- 
ties 

“The little building, on a little piece 
of ground, with a little equipment, 
where a little teacher teaches little 
children little things for a little while” 
no longer suffices to prepare our chil- 
dren to live successfully in the great 
near future. 

It is evident to all that the old rural 
school, because of its limita- 
tions, can not prepare our children 
adequately for the broader, fuller life 
which is just ahead of them. When 
the old rural school was organized, a 
little reading, writing and arithmetic 
fitted a boy or girl well for the simple 
tasks and simple life of the time. The 
man with a schooling was at no dis- 
advantage in competition with his 
neighbor, for his neighbor had only a 
little schooling also. Now. with the 
rapid increase in the number attend- 
ing high school and college, the man 
with a little learning will be at a de- 
cided disadvantage in competition with 
his educated neighbor. The number of 
pupils attending high school in the 
United States has more than doubled 
in the last ten years, rising from 700- 
000 to 1,500,000. The rapidly growing 
high schools attract the older boys and 
girls, who formerly attended the rural 


severe 


school, and whose presence almost 
doubled the attendance in the rural 
school in its old, prosperous days. Thus 
the high school reduces the attend- 
ance in the rural school and hastens 
its death. 

The consolidated school is flourish- 
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Steel Fence Post a Lightning Rod 


NSURANCE records show that lightning kills thousands of 

dollars worth of live stock every year. Théfe is no case on 

record where lightning has killed stock in a field fenced with 
Red Top Steel Fence Posts. And there are millions in use. 
The reason is simple. Red Top Posts are “perfect conductors” 
and “ground” the lightning. Wood and concrete posts are not. 
The lightning runs along the wires and gets the wet stock 
huddled together along the fence lines. 


Cost Less Installed Than Wood or Concrete Posts 


Red Top Posts are time and money savers. They drive like a stake—and with 
their anchor plate make a strong, permanent perfectly-aligned fence. No back- 














breaking holes to no tamy —no upkeep. Red Top Posts ave firepr: rotproof and 
weatherproof. outlast wood d concrete posts by years, and lly cost less 





installed than either 1 will find it worth while to insist on Red Top Post 


See your dealer, or write for free booklet 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO., 208“E”’S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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What Killed the Rural School? 


(Continued from page | 179.) 


the boys and girls, who can thus 
main at home and get the advanced 
preparation they need for living in the 
new age just ahead The old rural 
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cause in that day it offered the best 
educational advantages to be had, and 
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_ This House Planned | : Plan No. 1311 
peels for sem. Nevis. >=. All Materials 
Wack Room Bath Ete ———= =. Complete $2383 -~ 


(See Description Below) 
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How Gitdon-Vaa Tine Methods Enable 
You to Build at Before-the-War Costs! 
































537 Corn Belt 
Houses Built From This 
Plan Proves Its Tre- 











e 
mendous Popularity 
UILDING now, the Gordon-Van No guesswork, no “extras” to run up costs. Quality ou Puctnl prams fr tee ye. Contten 
Tine way, 1S NOT expensive. rigidly Be ep to om Ry ye grade — Our ee room. , Comsortably cares for extra help 
“4 ° ° be roduced. ne a t t ed. ‘ur al times. iwnstairs room used as _ office or 
Direct-from-mill-to-owner selling resi : [eS a re 9 10 r ‘00 2 d fifty 2 rears j ona wr pang Outside - <4 Povn§ "Prone and 
S f ll j be 7e fi A viper nates ages era See $1,000,000.00 and fifty years in side porches. Four large, cheery bed rooms up- 
cuts out ail in-between profits. li business protect you absolutely. pee 2 NORA NPs lhe EBay sree 
. . stairs. Roomy closets. Large attic g 
material at wholesale prices. Lumber Racuen bes pantry me got to ceiling, han 
: ved e able with drawers, extra linen closet. Planned 
ie eaeeucars pat oa Pc sang Safe, Prompt Delivery to save work. 
LO/O 


on the job. Labor costs reduced Anywhere What You Get 








n WA » avi i Don’t be misled. Our prices are for materials 
nearly I. T. 1 otal savings bring cost Makes no difference where you live. We ship any- complete—not just for lumber and millwork as you 
of Gordon-Van Tine homes down to where in United States, and guarantee safe arrival paints, = ng" ‘silo kik im con 
1 2 : oa 3° nt states, < aran sale a al. aints, varnishes, tinwork, nails, kitchen cases, 
before-the-war basis of building the You run no risk. Three big Davenport banks and i inen cases, building paper, gutters, downspouts, 
ordinary way. Get our prices! Make nearly 200,000 customers vouch for us. You are the por gv poe pom we ped ore a 
aa : t ‘ ay wheth , ore plesaeds cellar sash, sand paper and steelwool, as as 
your Own Comparisons: the one to say whether you are pleased! all lumber, lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, 
f windows, interior finish, etc. Dealt ust angene ios 
you by quoting a “Competitive Gordon-Van Tine 
° Price” covering only mill work and lumber. Make 
Big Advantage of Many Book of 200 Home Plans them include all items we do and our prices will be 
S t FREE found always lowest for highest grade materials. 

Homes to Select From en 


The above house is No. 1311. 


Shows photos, plans, exact prices and many color All materials complete 
illustrations. Tells how and why we save you money. 
Describes all homes individually. Specifies materials 
used. Mail coupon TODAY, Check other books you 
want FREE. 





Besides saving money, you can choose exactly 
what you want from 200 tested, proved home 
plans. Every home designed by best architects. 
Each house built hundreds of times in every state. 
No experimenting—no chance of mistakes. 


Guaranteed Prices ee Book of Ready-Cut 
and Materials F avi Barns FREE 


Gordon-Van Tine Prices— 
0 jt plainly printed in Plan 
y Book — are guaran- 
Vy K- teed to cover all 

Heme a % materials com- 
Plan Book Rie ) m, plete as speci- 


b Sax f fied. 














Pictures and describes 654 kinds and sizes 
of modern farm buildings. Barns for dairying, 
mixed feeding, cattle feeding, horse barns. 
Bolted plank frames, barns with gable, gam- 
brel and gothic roofs. Lean-to, round or 
barrel barns. Baloon or self-supporting roofs. 
Colony and individual hog houses, granaries, 
corn cribs, poultry houses, implement sheds, 
dairy houses, outbuildings, etc. Shows whole- 



















Barn (See box sale prices onall. Explains Ready-Cut meth- 
at right) ®%e a ” o* ods which save you money, time and trouble. ®, s* 
tease Check coupon for FREE Book. ane0* 
Barn Annex No. 431. Price $191 Up Barn No. 426. Price $590 Up 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

6927 Gordon Street Building 
Davenport, Iowa _ Material 
Catalog 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


ii 6927 Gordon St. Established Over Half a Century Davenport, Iowa 


We will accept Liberty Bonds of any issue, AT PAR, 
in part or full payment on any order from $50 up. 


yentlemen: — Please 
nd me FREE Books (Lumber, Paints; 
s checked here. Millwork, etc.) 
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Keep Cornfields Clean 


SERNA TIONAL Corn Cultivators keep 
the surface soil in good lively tilth and free 


from weeds. 


International No. 1 is built for deep early culti- 
vation, shallow late cultivation, and for laying by. It isa 
high-arched, pivot pole cultivator of unusual strength and 
light draft, is easily handled, and has the parallel gang move- 
ment so necessary for good clean work close to the corn. 
Gang equipment consists of 4, 6, and 8-shovel gangs, pin break 
or spring trip, with round or heavy slotted shanks. 

International No. 4 is built for use in fields with crooked 
rows, on hillsides and for narrow-row crops like peas and 
beans. No. 4 has a pivot axle and frame that makes quick 
dodging easy, while keeping the gangs parallel and the shovels 
facing squarely to the front. It handles easily, does clean 
close work, and can be adjusted to meet practically every 
condition of soil, surface, and planting irregularity. 

The International line includes two-row cultivators, motor 
and horse; walking, and combined riding and walking culti- 
vators. The list below shows our complete line of farm 
machines. See the local dealer or write us for catalogues. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Tedders| Planters Drills 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
eapers Shockers) Rakes Bunc hers |Binde Ts Pickers 
‘hreshers ¥-=—T pose phn ee | Ensilage Cutters 
axes an edders ({Shellers 
Tillage Implements SweepRakes StackerS| Huskers & Shredders 
Disk Harrows Combination Sweep 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers|  Qther Farm Equipmeat 
Spring Tooth Harrows' Baling Presses a 
ream Separators 


Peg ~aare ereowe Ye 
Irchard Harrows Planting & Seeding Machines | * °*< 
Soi Pulverizers & — |M anure Spreaders 
Cultivators Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
; Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Kerosene Engines Broadcast Seeders }Farm Trucks 
Gasoline Engines Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Stalk Cutters 
Kerosene Tractors Drills Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators ‘ Sowers | Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO rs US A 











A Necessity for Every Modern Farm 






Saving 

Time —_ —_ i = the back bg = time 
- wasting tas or shoveling grain next tall. nstalia 

Saving grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 








time of th e year when both are valuable Time 

and labor saved is money saved—money carne: 

In Sedod in our complete line of form 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 


When buying an elevator for any 
farm work you can’t beat the Otta- 
wa. We mannfacture the largest 
and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar- 
ket. If in the market, 
full description catalog, Dept. M. 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 
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Haat equality 
Galvenized— 


OOFING .— 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone C sopper c> 2 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 2K a“ 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized s> 
sheets mar u factured for Rooting, Siding, Tanks, Silos, — 
Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular rbrand indic ates that Go rSteel ieused. ‘Bol i by weight 
by lead ng metal merchs ants For fine reside ANCES and public buildings oe ie YsTONE Copper Steel Rooting 
Tin Plates. Write for free “Better Buildings’? booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Salsing. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The letters under this 





republished 
Q 


appearing heading were 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were iiveend to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication || 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be || 


written by Mr. rani Wallace | 











No. 73. 


The Closing Letter 


(Dictated November 3, 1915.) 


I have been taking in my eightieth 
year quite a number of trips, making 
addresses at different places on wide- 
ly different subjects, an account of 
which you may see in the editorial 
correspondence of Wallaces’ Farmer 
for 1915, if you are interested in know- 
ing about the life of your great-grand- 
father. There are things, however, in 
which I am deeply interested, that it 
would not be just proper for me to put 
in an editorial. So I will give you, so 
to speak, inside information about 
some of them. 

The last week in October, 1915, I 
took a trip to New York City, to at- 
tend a meeting of the trustees of the 
proposed Christian University, of 
Cairo, Egypt, of which I am a member. 
A detailed account of this trip may in- 
terest you: 

I stopped a day in Chicago to talk 
over some matter connected with the 
advertising department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. I then went east on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio road, breaking my 
journey at the sanitorium at Markle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, in the county ad- 
joining the one in which I was born. 
My object in visiting it had nothing to 
do with my health, for I am well and 
in no need of either doctors, medicine 
or sanitoriums. But in a previous visit 
there (of which you can read in the 
editorial correspondence before men- 
tioned), I made the acquaintance of a 
very interesting man, at one time 
wealthy, but not so now. While at a 
bridge party one evening, a blood-clot 
formed on one eye, which destroyed its 
sight, probably forever. It seems that 
some religious people regarded this as 
a judgment of God. But a few weeks 
afterward, while attending prayer- 
meeting, he lost the sight of the other 
eye in the same way. He has lived at 
that sanitorium the six years since— 
blind, lonesome bevond conception. 

I became very much interested in 
him on my visit to Markleton with my 
daughter (your Great-Aunt Josephine) 
last summer. I am deeply attached to 
him. He is a man of very wide intelli- 
gence. I did not think I could spare 
the time to do so, but he wrote me 
such urgent letters, asking me to stop 
for even a day, that I did so, glad that 
I could relieve the monotony of. life 
for him for even that short time 

My next objective point was Wash- 
ington, D. C. The day before I start- 
ed, Leigh Hunt—a most remarkable 
man in many ways—called on me. In 
the course of conversation, I suggest 
ed to him that there could never be 
world peace so long as any one nation 
or group of nations controlled the great 
seas. I suggested to him that when the 
Lord made this world, He made about 
three-fourths of its surface water, that 
no man nor nation had the moral right 
to control; that the present war, which 
is killing off the best people on the 
other side, bankrupting the nations 
and imposing on posterity for a hun- 
dred years a most crushing burden of 
taxation, was mainly a war for the 
control of trade and traffic; Germany 
feeling that she could have no certain 
outlet for her manufactures and com- 
merce as long as England controlled 
the seas, and England realizing that 
she must control the seas in order to 
keep open her trade with her widely- 
scattered colonies. 

Mr. Hunt was so much interested in 
my views that he suggested that I talk 
the matter over with President Wilson. 
The President was at that time busily 
engaged in courting, spending part of 
every afternoon with his lady-love; 
and T suggested that it would be im- 
possible to secure an interview. He 
said, “I will see to that.” 

So the morning after I reached 
Washington, Chief Justice McReynolds 


the telephone, saying that he had re. 
ceived a long telegram from our friend. 
Mr. Hunt, and that he had arranged 
for an interview with the President at 
six o’clock that evening. 

At six I called on the President in 
the Blue Room of the White House: 
and he received me most cordially. [ 
told him that this war must end some 
time; that he was the one man who 
could attract the attention of al! the 
world; that probably the time might 
come when he would be able to sug- 
gest as the basis of lasting peace the 
freedom of the seas and their policing 
by an international fleet, so that for 
all time to come the nations of the 
world, wherever they might be located, 
could freely trade with each other 
without fear of molestation. I said to 
him that this was only a vision of 
mine, a dream; that I made it to him 
merely as a suggestion, saying that it 
was utterly impracticable now and 
probably would not be practicable till 
every woman’s heart in the warring 
|} nations was broken, until the nations 
| themselves were bankrupt. 

I said to him that when that time 
came, surely the common people of 
these nations would not permit them- 
selves to be crushed under an added 
burden of taxation, if the ends for 
which navies were built and maintained 
could be subserved without it; and 
that if the people once clearly came to 
see this, they would overturn the gov 
ernment that insisted on breeding met 
for the shambles, to carry out the 
ambitions of their leaders. 

The President said, “Of course you 
do not expect me to give you a defi- 
nite answer on this point.” I said 
“Certainly not. It is not a plan, sim- 
ply a vision, which may mature in 
time, and if it does mature will give 
us world peace for all time.” He fol 
lowed me out into the hall when I was 
leaving, talking to me on agricultural 
matters. He listened to me most at- 
tentively thruout. 

Among the pleasures of my stay in 
Washington was a dinner I gave to 
Wallace Ashby (your Great-Aunt Hat- 
tie’s oldest son), now in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and to Mary Wal! 
lace (the second daughter of Henry ‘ 
your Great-Uncle Harry), who is now 
attending a girls’ private school pre 
paratory to entering college. In the 
evening before I left, I entertained 
dinner Flora Wilson (the da — ot 
my old friend, Secretary Wi and 
Wallace Ashby. 

The main object of my trip, 
ever, was to attend the meeting of the 
trustees of the University of Cairto. | 
may say to you what your parents no 
doubt have told you, that the United 
Presbyterian Church has been carry- 
ing on missionary operations in Egypt 
for some sixty years; that they have 
developed a type of character which 1s 
efficient not merely in ministry, but 
in the development of Egypt, making 
men engineers, and scientists, and 
teachers, and above all giving them 4 
dependable character, which, after all 
can be based only on an understandin 
of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
, tianity. 

I was glad to know that the English 
government took this view of it; that 
| Lord Kitchener had done so when he 
| was the real ruler of Egypt; that Sir 
Henry McMahon, who succeeded n, 
and Lord Cecil, the son of Lord Salis- 
bury (the former premier) were con 
mitted to it to such an extent 
they were proposing to sell us 47 : 
of land within a mile of the Pyram 
a beautiful hill of pure sand and a hun- 
| dred feet deep, on which not! 
would grow without irrigation. | 
which would probably be as lovely 4 


| of the supreme court called me up on 
| 
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site as anywhere in the world, and for 
the merely nominal price of two shil- 
jings and sixpence (about sixty cents) 
an acre. We learned also that there 
was an opportunity to buy irrigated 
jand which would do for an agricul- 
tural experiment station, at from four 
to five hundred dollars an acre, which 
pefore the war would have brought a 
thousand dollars. 

When I went to the meeting, I felt 
that it would be unwise to make any 
jnvestment in land, owing to the dan- 
ger of the country becoming a German 
ssion, and this due to the fact 





= 


JUSS 


that I then believed that the Germans 
would succeed in ruling Constanti- 
nople. After getting all the facts in 


the case, as chairman of the committee 
ov purchase of land, I said that we had 
better buy it, for the hill land would 
cost us only about two hundred doliars 
—less than it would cost to go to see 
jt—and the agricultural land, which 
rented for fifty dollars an acre, would 
be valuable no matter who owned 
Egypt. The rest approved. 

| had an opportunity also of meeting 
men who knew Egypt and the Sinai 
peninsula, thru which the Germans and 


Turks would have to march to get into 
Egypt. I was familiar with that my- 
self, and said that I believed it would 
be impossible to take any more men 
thru than they could furnish with 


camels, and that camels for one of 
th great armies did not exist. My 
friend who had been thru the Sinai 
peninsula said that it would take more 
than one camel for a man; that they 
would have to take a camel also to 
carry for every person that they took 
thru The conclusion of those who 
seemed to be best informed was that 
however this wicked, cruel war ended, 
gypt would remain a British posses- 
sion: and that even if it came into the 
possession of the Germans, the agri- 
cultural land would retain its value. 
It may interest you to know that dur- 
ing the war prices in Egypt fell from 
one-third to one-half, but rent re- 
mained the same, fifty dollars an acre. 
It was very interesting, indeed, to 
listen for two days to men who had 
been on the ground, one of them born 
there, another living there for fifteen 









vears as president of a college, and in 
touch with every phase of their na- 
ional life. 

You may wonder what I have to do 
with an enterprise of this kind. It may 
at first thought seem foolish. But 
Cairo is the intellectual center of Is- 
lam, of the Mohammedan world, and 
it numbers two hundred million peo- 
ple. In Egypt the wealthy Mohamme- 
dans have been sending their sons to 
Germany and France for education; 
and they come back, having lost faith 
in Mohammedcanism, but without hav- 
ing acquired faith in Christianity, ag- 
nostics, than whom I know of no more 
miserable people in the world. For if 
we lose our faith in God, in His over- 
ruling Providence, in His compassion 
for us, in His guidance of us day by 
day, we are at sea, lost in this world 
of His, and we can never achieve the 
high purpose for which we were in- 
tended. 

With the favor and encouragement 
of the British government, we are to 
establish a university which will apply 
science to machinery, to transporta- 
ton. to irrigation, to live stock breed- 


ing. and thus render men efficient for 
service in the world. If we do this, 
we have certainly done a great thing 
and reached not only Egypt but the 
whole Mohammedan world. This uni- 


versity is to be Christian but not sec- 
tarian, teaching the things which the 
Master taught, and not emphasizing 
those on which He said little or noth- 
ing, and on which the opinions of His 
llowers are divided. 
_ 1 think you will agree with me that 
it worth my while to have some 
small part in a work of this kind, of 
which I am quite sure I shall never see 
anything but the beginning. But it is 
worth something to help start a move- 
ment which will affect millions of peo- 
Ple for ages to come and for all of 





eternity. 
(The End) 

gveet Exporting Countries—The United 
Stat ranks second among the beef ex- 
porting countries of the world, with Ar- 
sent i first and Australia in third place. 
s Ss only starting to produce beef, but 
‘iS expected that when she has been sys- 
tem: tically organized, her beef production 
. enormous. For a long time the 


ynited States led the world in beef ex- 
Ports Sut Argentina took the lead in 1909, 
“iter having been temporarily in the lead 
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Scarcely before the paint is dry, 
the big electric crane hoists them 
to the car for shipment. 
Our dealers are making deliveries 
direct from car to farm. 


Dray Kerosene Shunt — 


At full load the Dray 
Kerosene Shunt feeds 
cold fuel through the 
butterfly valve direct 
to the combustion 
chamber At light 
load it forces the fuel 
down through the hot 
anifold, pre- 
heating it before it en- 
ters the 
combustion 
chamber— 
giving a 
smooth - run- 
ningengineat 
all loads with- 
out delicate 
adjustment 
of the car- 
buretor. 
This is theex- 
planation of 
the economi- 
cal, flexible 

















Specifications 

Power— Pulls three plows— 
30 H. P. on belt. 

Motor — 2-cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve in head. 750 
R. P. M. 

Tractor Frame—Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend, no twist. 

Carburetor—New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 

Bearings—S. K. F. and Hyatt. 

Speeds — Two forward; one 
reverse. 

Transmission—Selective slid- 


ing gear. 

Coals Device— Honeycomb 
radiator—shaft-driven pump 
and fan. 

Lubrication—Fresh oil, force 


feed. 
Weight—5,158 Ibs. 
Price—$1,395 f. 0. b. factory. 
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What the Tractors Really Pull 
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Hart-Parr Running Full 
Orders Booked Ahead. Why? 





Time, 


Farmersare buying the New Hart-Pair 30 tractor be- 
cause power and fuel economy tests throughout the 
country have continually proven its high qualities. 


The final test is when the 
tractor gets into the hands 
of the farmer—and owners 
of New Hart-Parr 30’s are 
continually spreading the 
story of its satisfactory per- 
formance on the farm. 


Hart-Parr Company entered 
the reconstruction period 
trained by the high-specifi- 
cation Army and Navy 
Ordnance work.” Thanks to 


our war work the quality 
and workmanship of the 
Hart-Parr product is up to 
Government standard. 


Eighteen years ago Hart- 
Parr founded the tractor 
industry. Many of our old 
60’s that plowed the virgin 
prairies of the Northwest are 
working the same fields to- 
day. We still aim to lead 
the tractor industry. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


922 Lawler Street 


Charles City, Ia. 





Farmers have used BAKER COV 
Oryduck treated Paulins will not mildew. 
Dryduck Paulins last more tha 





—" 


Don’t let rain and weather ruin your high-priced hay. 
The best, most economical and practical stack cover is 


The Baker Stack Cover 


Stoutest canvas, lasts for years. A boy can cover. Quickly stored when not in use. 
ERS for years with wonderful satisfaction. 


dealers in most places. 


Dept. 12 


Write Today for illusgrated folder and prices. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD, The Big Tent House, 









They are absoijutely water-proof, 
n twice as long. 






Baker covers are sold by local 






Kansas City, Missouri. 








When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











MEN WANTED 


Vil Help You Make 
$98O0to $300a Month 


Come here and learn the auto- 
mobile, truck and tractor business in 
seven short, busy weeks. Every kind of 
equipment for you to work on and @ 
course of instruction to give you that has 
been pronounced best by official inspect- 
ors, Thousands of young men have grad- 
uated here. They are satisfied and are 
succeeding in the world. Come and learn 
this wonderful business in a few weeks. 
Free Y. M. C. A. membership. Send to- 
day for my big free book which 
you how to get started, 


fOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
F. D. HENNESSY 723 Webraska $ 
Pres. and Mgr SIOUX LA 


shows 








J 
Binder Twine.,s2°*4,, 
Carload | 
$20.50 rails Ee pounds Order aoe 


Write for Jauis Jesse Dep. X , Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Nebraska Steer Feeding 
Experiments 


h Nebrask: n h 

] ( Ol athe 
7+) At t ! ( ) 
Tl Net } [¢ V on a 
» } t ldr nd t ) 
the five lots of experimental stee! Ol 
the five lots, only one lot made mone 
on the basis of the May 20th valuation 
This lot was fed an average daily « 
6.78 pounds of corn, 6.63 pounds of 
hominy, 1.57 pounds of oil meal, 32.86 
pounds of ilag and 3.1 pounds of! 
alfalfa. On this ration they gained an 


average of 2.76 pounds per head daily 
and with corn at 2.68 per cwt., hominy 
feed at $53.40 per ton, alfalfa at $30 
per ton, oil meal at $65 per ton, and 
silage at $6 per ton, the cost of 100 
pounds of gain was $20.07. At the fin 
ish these steers were fat enough to be 
valued on a basis of $16.25 per cwt. at 
Omaha. They cost in December about 


$12 per cwt Each steer produced 
about $6.60 worth of hog gains, leav- 
ing a net profit over all expenses of 


about $3.45. 

Another lot of steers fed almost iden- 
tically the same ration except that no 
hominy feed was given, made average 
daily gains of 2.31 pounds, and a net 
joss of $8.55 per head. This Nebraska 
experiment would seem to indicate 
that it is decidedly worth while to re 
place about half of the corn in the ra- 
tion with hominy feed, provided the 
hominy feed can be had at the same 
price, pound for pound, as corn—or, for 
that matter, even tho the hominy feed 
costs as much as $10 more per ton 
than corn. We wish to warn our read 
ers, however, that while hominy feed 
ordinarily is very similar in feeding 
value to corn, the quality seems to 
vary a great deal Some grades of 
hominy feed seem to be inferior to 
corn, while other feeds are decidedly 
superior. We need to know more 
about hominy feed, and the various 
states need to have more stringent 
regulations in describing just what 
hominy feed is. 

Another lot of steers getting almost 
identically the same ration, except that 
thev received no oil meal, made aver 


age CGaily gains of 2.23 pounds per head 
While the daily gains were slightly 
less, the cost of gains were also less 


and there seemed to be a positive ad 
vantage in leaving out the oil meal 
The loss on these steers was only $5.41 
per head, as compared with $8.55 on 
the steers getting oil meal 

The steers fed on a straight ration 
of corn and alfalfa without either sil 
age or oil meal did just about as we 
as any of the steers, except those get 


ting hominy feed. They gained 2.61 
pounds per head daily, and the loss 
per head was $6.99 Steers getting 
corn, oil meal and alfalfa made exactly 


the same gains, but the gains were 
more expensive and the loss was $13.0 
per head. Just why it is that oil meal 
in these experiments should show up 
so badly is a little hard to say Oil 
meal is of rather variable quality, and 
it may be that when there is a good 
quality of Nebraska alfalfa hay in the 
ration, oil meal, unless it is of the 
very best quality and relatively cheap 
in price, is not advisable. One other 
thing which must be remembered in 
these Nebraska experiments is that 
the corn out of which. the silage was 
made was badly drouth stricken, that 
there were no ears on it, and a large 
amount of water had to be added to 
the dry stover to make it into silage 
One ton of alfaifa hay in this experi 
ment proved to be equal to 5.8 tons of 
silage made out of this drouth-stricken 
corn. 


J. R. Sage 


J. R. Sage, who was for many years 
at the head of the lowa Weather and 
Crop Service, died at his home in Des 
Moines last week. It was Mr. Sage 
who organized the Iowa Crop Service, 
and he made it the most valuable serv 
ice of that sort of any state in the 
Union. He continued in this work un- 
til 1907, when advancing age led him 
to desire rest from active work. 

In his early life Mr. Sage was a min- 
ister Later he became editor of a 
Cedar Rapids paper, and still later 
editor of a Des Moines paper. He was 
a man of fine education and sterling 
character, a most lovable man, whose 
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ai somanats Tne Greatest 
Grain Separating Device Ever Invented 


work in a thresher is to keep the straw moving. We 

knew that and built the Ideal around that principle— 
with the result that the straw is on the move every 
minute and moving in the right direction—in a steady 
even flow. 

First of all, the Rumely cylinder is called upon to do 
one thing only—to knock the grain from the heads. Notice 
the position of the grates in the Ideal—not half way up the 
cylinder but right behind and beneath, where they allow 
the cylinder to relieve itself of the straw at the most nat- 
ural point—the bottom, before the cylinder starts on its 
upward turn. 

Then comes the Ideai travelling rake or revolving grate, 
devised to carry the straw from the cylinder and deliver it 
to the straw rack in a constant even stream. 

Briefly, the action is this. When the straw reaches the 
cylinder the greater part of the grain is shot through the 
open grate immediately—the straw and whatever grain re- 
mains in it shoots over into the jaw between the travelling 
rake and the first winged beater. This beater forces the 
straw with a thud hard against the travelling rake which is 
slatted. This agitation means still more separation. Then 
the travelling rake, moving constantly, delivers the straw 
to another beater at the top of the rake, which further 
agitates it and delivers it to the straw rack in a constant 
even stream. 

This combination of features in the Ideal is with- 
out doubt the greatest grain separating device ever 


4 ke first principle of capacity and thorough clean 


invented. It is an absolute guarantee against bunching 
of the straw, winding of the cylinder, choking up. 


But the grain isn’t all saved even when the straw is 
properly delivered, unless it is handled in the right manner 
after it gets onto the straw rack. Most straw racks mercly 
agitate the straw. That is not enough. 


In the Ideal, no sooner does the straw drop onto the 
rack than a set of lifting fingers picks it up. The lifting 
fingers tear the straw open, rake it, beat it from beneath- 
compelling complete separation. There are several sets 
of these lifting fingers on the Ideal straw rack and each set 
means a complete break in the straw. 


The extra chaffer area, together with the adjustable 
sieves in the shoe and the Ideal system of wind control, 
guarantee a perfect job ofclean- 
ing without waste, no matter 
what the conditions may be 











There’s probably an owner 
of an Ideal thresher in your 
neighborhood — ask him his 
opinion. 

The Ideal is built in four The guaranieed 
sizes—22 x 36; 28x 44; 32 x 52 oil-burning 
and 36 x 60, each built on the oil-cooled 
standard Ideal design — the OilPall Tractor is 
smallest as well as the largest. built in sizes to fit 
The special Ideal catalog is every size Ideal. 
yours for the asking. ~ 





ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Ine. 
La Porte, Indiana 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Peoria, ll, 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 





BUY YOUR 


{ STOPS 
A BSORB — LAMENESS 


TIRES AT WHOLESALE fom stone Spvin Ring Hor 

Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or similar 

We sell factory guaranteed, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at troubles and gets horse going sound. 
dealers’ prices. Noseconds, old stock or retreads. Don’t buy before getting our prices. It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Washington, fowa 


sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 

















IG CUT {Sp 


IN ENGINE PRICES 


KEROSENE — GASOLINE 
2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-Rig—all at greatly 
reduced prices. Best 
Engine—longest rec- 


ord —setrongest guarantee. 
terma, No cut in quality, bet a 












FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


Dew’ sted engther west av by we 


ALTA A ADJUSTABLE Fi : FEED BOX | 


em = | full facts about 


each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
or delivered. Liberal triad bottle for 10c stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MINERAL rer 
COMPOUND 














for quick action, w 

















Threshing Outfit for Sale No experience neceenary| rary and 
Pinmina’s VesT-POCKaT vt 





log--FREE, postpald--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE E ENGINE WOR & Poll 
1536 Emote’ Stains Pacberee Po A ent ir 
53 Appresheately 7 10,000 — oa ba back. iu Pmskage wattle to erdinary cose. 
o_o MCYERAL BEAVE CO. 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Senate TANTED AT ONCE—First class man fr 
tree 


a, farm work. State expertence, age #24 











hi : . One 83x54¢-ta. . - Send 
chief purpose in life seemed to be to scll cogiua New last your aud ta Sue shape. ‘Sous VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER Preference will be given returned 
make himself useful to the community ; “ed of fu. It must be sold. For terme, write aod cattie “LSE pamen, of Mastootione "We midiers. FRED MOCULLOCH, Hartwick, a s. 
at large | q : ‘bamicte Z11 Union Stock 

1 BE. OATHOUT, Lock Box 57, Avoca, lowa | N@iFieming Bros., Chemists 224.05. Sc"n. Please mention this paper when writing: 
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Usually the most pressing problem 
jn connection with corn growing at this 
time of year is the question of what to 
do with the corn land that has been 
drowned out by heavy rains or floods. 


This vear, altho very little re-planting 
ic hat cause must be done, the prob- 
le emains essentially the same. The 
late spring and the wet weather have 
made it impossible to put ail the land 
intended for corn into the best varieties 
of that crop. 

Low, wet fields which could not be 
] d and worked until it was time 
ti ant corn on the uplands are still 
available for some sort of crop, altho 
t eason is too far advanced for the 
best possible use of the area. So, too, 
are stretches of good, warm upland 
) could have been plowed and 
p ed long ago if only there had been 
til and labor enough to get around 
to 


en lost, but not ev 






Late Planting of Corn Land 
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around six bushels. The next period, 
with Minnesota 13 as the crop, will 
bring a loss of two bushels more. Corn 
planting delayed still another week, 
and compelling the use of Northwest- 
ern Dent or an equivalent, would mean 
a further loss of four bushels, or, 
roughly, twelve bushels beneath the 
Yellow Dent standard. 

The loss in going from corn to sor- 
ghum is a little harder to estimate. 
Giving a ton of sorghum hay the feed- 
ing value of twelve bushels of corn, 
and crediting the acre with a yield of 


two and one-half tons, makes a corn 
equivalent of thirty bushels, or two 


bushels better than the yield from the 
latest variety of corn. When allowance 
is made for the bad effect of sorghum 
on the soil, however, the actual supe- 
i eems doubtful. 


riority of the 
vr a thy } y > Po > +i ine 
The bushel method of estimating the 


cane 


corn vaiue takes no account of the 
value of the corn stover. The reckon- 
ing of this in the totals would give 





Each Week's Delay in Corn Planting Means a Decreased Yield of Four 
Bushels or More Per Acre. 


erything. Land that would have pro- 
duced forty bushels of Reid’s Yellow 
De if planted in the middle of May, 
will not do as well in Silver King or 
Northwestern Dent, but the results will 
still be valuable. Even if the corn 
planting period slips clear by and the 


farmer is forced to sorghum or millet, 
he is still a good many tons of feed 
better off than if he lets the field lie 
fallow till fall. 

\s the weeks go on from the middle 
of May, it is possible to arrange a sort 
of sliding scale of crops. The passage 
of each week forces the planting of 
crops that grow less and less valuable. 
Haste in getting crops in still pays 
until the last acre is seeded. 

Taking central Iowa as the standard, 
it may be said that this week marks 
the last of the period in which it will 
seem advisable to plant even an early 
variety of Reid’s Yellow Dent. Iowa 
119 may mature very nicely if planted 
now. but a few days later it will be the 
part of wisdom to use Silver King. 

Silver King should very shortly be 
superseded by Minnesota 13, which in 
this section and in this year may be 
Planted up till the middle of the month. 


Northwestern Dent will then be the 
logical choice until the 20th of June, 
after which the planting of any sort of 


corn will be a decidedly risky propo- 
Bition. 

Sorghum will perhaps be the most 
favored crop in case any intended corn 
land is still vacant. Sudan grass may 
be seeded up to July 1st with safety 
for hay and forage. The first week in 
July leaves millet as the only last 
choice for the period, and marks the 
bottom of the scale. 

It is interesting to note just what 
the successive delays in planting mean 
mM the crop values obtained. Taking 
forty bushels as the standard yield for 
an acre of Yellow Dent, the first delay 
forcing the seeding of Silver King will 
Probably mean a decreased yield of 
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even a very late variety a good margin 
of value over sorghum. 


Sudan grass can be planted later 
than sorghum, and by a good many 
farmers is reckoned to be its equal. 


The yield will probably be half a ton 
less, and it is somewhat doubtful if the 
reputed higher feeding value will make 
up the loss in quantity. Millet yields 
less than Sudan grass, and can hardly 
be credited with a higher value than a 
ton equivalent of ten bushels of corn. 

Taking the period from the time of 
the last planting of Yellow Dent to the 
last planting of millet as five weeks, 
we have during that time a decrease in 
acre yield equal to the feeding equiva- 
lent of about twenty bushels of corn. 
Every week’s delay, on the average, 
then amounts to a loss of about four 
bushels per acre. With corn at $1.50 
a bushel, lost time runs into money 
pretty rapidly. 





Strawberry Leaf Roller 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a solution which 
will kill the worms on strawberry 
plants.” 

The common worm eating straw- 
berry leaves is what is known as the 
leaf roller. A small reddish-brown 
moth lays the eggs on the under side 
of the young strawberry leaves in May 
and June. These eggs hatch out into 
small greenish or brownish worms, 
which, as they grow, spin a web and 
pull the sides of the leaves together, 
forming a shelter for themselves. 

Spraying once every ten days with 
a solution made by dissolving one 
pound of arsenate of lead in twenty- 
five gallons of water will kill the 
worms as fast as they come on. The 
spraying is not so very effective in 
killing those worms that have already 
formed a shelter for themselves. 

















The slightest cut in an inferior tube 
—Rip! and the tube is ruined. Make 
your dealer prove that the tube he 
sells will stand the Norwalk test. 
















The Scissors Test 


Take test strip 1/4 in. by 3 in. 
Stretch to 9 in. or three times its 
original length. Cut on the edge 
with scissors. The cut should not 
be more than 1% in. across the 
sample. If the strip tears apart 
the rubber is inferior. 

















Stretched, as 

in the tire, 

good tubesdo 

not rip when 
Tr 

cut. they cut 

but donotrip. 





Norwalk Tubes 


do not ri P 


Neither blow-out nor puncture can destroy 
Norwalk Tubes. The unavoidable cut remains 
a cut—it does not rip and destroy the tube. 
The scissors test proves this before you buy. 

Norwalk Tubes are floating stock*. 

Norwalk rubber floats. Compound rubber 
sinks. Your pencil eraser is compounded. Test 
its weakness. 

Norwalk Tubes, red and gray, set a new 
standard—the standard of absolute quality. File 
away a dated sample of Norwalk Tube and 
others and compare them at the end of a year. 

Norwalk Casings are as good as Norwalk 
Tubes. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you write to 






















Manhattan Oil Company of lowa, Des Moines, lowa 
Manhattan Oil Company of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska 





‘ts Distributors 










NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Makers of Casings, Cord and Fabric; and of Tubes, Red and Gray 
NORWALK, CONN. 













*Floating stock means rubber so pure that it floats. Snip a little piece of Norwalk sample 
and see. Floating stock means to the rubber industry what 24K gold means to the jeweler. 
To you it means mileage. 

You are going to learn a lot more about Norwalk quality. But don’t wait. Start saving your 
mileage-money now. Get the stuff that’s in the tube. Ask us for a sample of Norwalk rubber. 








NORWALK 


TUBES and CASINGS 
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Corn Bran 
An Illinois correspondent writes 


“With corn at 


hould « 
feed? 

Corn brat 
the gluter 
feed, and \ 


market by itself 


large! ot t 
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kernels, and t 
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$1.68 per bushel, what 


in be worth as hog 


generally is mixed with 


feed 
ry 
> « 
ther 


or with the hominy 
rarely comes on the 


It is composed very 


uter hulls of the corn 


fore runs rather high 


in fiber. We do not know of any feed 


ing tests wv 
of digestible 
mate it 
when corr 
would 5 

this 

Cattle 

ling 1 I 


hors 


but on the basis 


nutrients, we would esti 


Ww 


>t 


rth about $45 a ton 


68 per bushel We 


ttle higher value than 
corn for milk cows 


better adapted to hand 


} ” 
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fiber. 
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Dreaded Job 


Isn’t It? 


AKING DOWN the 
heating stove is a job 
we all dislike—so let 

it stay down this time. 
Life is too short to endure 
this dirty, back breaking 
task, and think of the 
many steps you take each 
day lugging in coal and 
carrying out ashes, and of 



































the wear and tear on carpets and rugs. You owe to yourself and family a Monopipe 
(pipeless) furnace. A furnace that is simple to operate and as economical as any 
stove, that furnishes clean, humidified, warm air throughout your home. 


To install a Monopipe in your home does not require cutting up all the floors, 
walls, etc.—as there is only one register—no large pipes to obstruct your cellar—it is 
not necessary to have any extra masonry or carpenters work done. In fact, any- 


one can install a Monopipe. 


The Monopipe is made of heavy steel plates, riveted together under enormous 


Steer Profits and Losses 


pressure, so that it is practically one piece, without joints, 
and therefore smoke and gas tight. 


For twenty-five years the Lennox Furnace Company 
has placed its steel constructed furnaces in the homes 
of more than 75,000 discriminating buyers, and during 
the past three years the Monopipe furnace has ‘heated 
the homes of more than 5,000 pleased home owners. 





No matter whether you want fur- : 
nace heat for a home already built, or Write for 
1 4: Our Free Book 
one that you are building, take advan- poly 
tage of our long experience as success- Heating Question 
ful furnace builders. 








The Lennox Furnace Co. 


200 Lincoln Highway, Marshalltown, Lowa 


from November, 1918, to May 
No. 2 Chicago corn averaged §$ 




























































































: Fa y per bushel. As the average 
The May cattle market, which usu- eraged around $15.90 per ewt., which years, it has required the value 
ally is one of the strong cattle mar- is a little over a dollar lower than the | pyshels of such corn to convert 
kets of the year, was decidedly weak April average. feeder weighing 1,000 pounds in 
this year. Fat 1,500-pound steers av During the six months extending | yember into a 1,300 pound fat steer 
19C 03 1909 ) 9 (913-1914 i915 1916 1917 1918 i919 | the May market. This past Nover 
T T T i T ] 1,000-pound feeders cost about $ 
| | and the total cost finished in A 
Fa0 IGain| Fer |St / } was about $208.96. The actual s 
a  e | oo 8 1 price in April was about $15.90 
} | ewt., or $206.70 for a 1,300-poun 
O| ‘ : | | steer The loss was about $2.26 
- i a mapas inti 1 2 | | head in May, as compared with : 
| | | of about $21 per head in April. 
19 -— | | oil It is reported that the deman: 
| beef is very poor. We suspect that 
| | situation will change in the rather ! 
future. However, there appears t 
lots of cattle in the country, and if 
large percentage of them are fatte! 
$10 Lbss Hr Steer we may dip down into a real loss | 
¥ od if, however, we have the rev 
| | | of business which is now presaged 
20 | hy the New York stock market, the 
7 | | : mand for beef should pick up, and w 
| % | should have no serious loss period 
30 |{* he —_ | a year or so to come. 
| | | pee 
40 a * a] Labor Supply Increasing—Accordi! 
— t recent reports, many men who left 
farm to work in war factories are migra 
50 . i i ng back to the farms. At present 
| | labor supply is said to be 80 per cent of 
60 ; ~ - | the demand, as against 72 per cent 
i I i the same time in 1918 
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Illinois Corn Breeding Ex- 
periments 
(Continued from third page) 


Professor Smith is not so very enthu- 
about the cross breeding of 
co! He finds that there is only one 
hance in three of a cross of two stan- 


siastic 


C 
dard varieties proving better than 
either parent. Moreover, the combina- 


tion which gives a high yield one year 
will not necessarily prove so superior 
the next year. The great field for cross- 
is in rejuvenating in-bred strains. 


ing 

It has been established that crosses of 
in-bred strains will yield better than 
either parent two times out of three. 


In his laboratory, Professor Smith 
has some interesting samples of dwarf 


broom corn and amber cane plants, 
which illustrate some of the principles 
involved in corn breeding. The sample 
plant of the dwarf broom corn was 
perhaps three feet high, and of the 


cane about six feet high. The two 
crossed together, and in the sec- 


wert 
ond generation were plants varying 
from one foot high to about fifteen 


feet high. Some of the plants were 
ter than the shortest of the dwarf 
broom corn, and some were decidedly 
higher than the highest cane plant. 
The explanation for this lies in the 
fact that dwarf broom corn has per- 
haps fifteen short joints, whereas cane 
has perhaps eight long joints. When 
the two are crossed together, it is pos- 
sible to get the combination of eight 
rt joints, which will make a plant 

t a foot high, or it is possible to 
the combination of fifteen long 
joints, which will make the plant per- 
haps twelve or fifteen feet high. Of 
course, most of the plants will fall in 
between, averaging perhaps five or six 
feet high. This cross of dwarf broom 
corn and cane has no commercial 
value, but it illustrates some of the 
remarkable things which may happen 
in the crossing of plants. 

Several years ago, at the Illinois sta- 
tion they found that the low-eared 
strain of corn was showing a number 
of albinos. The albino seedlings would 
come up perfectly white, and after ¢wo 
or three weeks would die. This matter 
of albinos is a serious proposition. I 
have seen strains of Boone County 
White and Reid’s Yellow Dent where 
nearly 10 per cent of the seedlings 
came up white and died within three 
weeks. Planting corn of this sort is 
just the same as, planting corn which 
will germinate only 90 per cent. The 
Illinois people tried to find the nature 
this albino characteristic, and after 
afew years of experimenting discov- 
ered that it was what is known as 
the Mendelian recessive. This may 
not mean much to the practical farmer, 
but to the plant breeder it means that 
itis possible to breed albinoism out of 
any strain of corn within two or three 
jarren stalks seem to be of 
somewhat the same nature as albino- 
ism. Of course many barren stalks are 
caused by lack of rain or poor soil or 
crowding with weeds. There is, how- 
ever, a hereditary type of barren stalk 
Which acts in much the same way as 


sho! 


sh¢ 
abc 


get 


years. 


albinoism. The Illinois people believe 
that this type of barren stalk may be 
bred out within two or three years, in 


just the same way as albinoism. 
Our knowledge of corn breeding to- 
day seems to be in about the same 


State as our knowledge of chemistry 
@ hundred years ago. We are still 
groping around for something upon 
Which to lay our hands. From the 


standpoint of the practical farmer, the 
Situation is not particularly encourag- 


ing It is worth while, however, to 
know that corn breeding is not a prac- 
tical proposition for the average man. 
It is worth while to know that most 
‘us had best stick by the simple 
Proposition of picking good-looking 
8e corn in September from thrifty 
Dlants, paving but little attention to 
ear-row breeding or cross breeding. 
TI is not saying that those farmers 


who have a liking for corn breeding 


should not go ahead with their breed- 
ig plots. What we mean to say is 
that the problem of developing higher | 
Yielding strains of corn is so complex | 
that most corn breeders are fore- 


“oomed to failure. What the average 
Com breeder can do, and what most 
‘orn breeders are doing, is to develop 
& prettier looking corn—a corn which 
Will win at the corn show, but which 
's about the same as ordinary corn in 
Melding power. 
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Texaco 
Motor Oil 
id HE UNIFORM ofthat 
keeps your motor active. 
One of the family of quality 
petroleum products. Some 
others are: 

Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Crater Compound 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Gas oe 

Texaco Harvester 
Texaco Home Lubricant 
Texaco Separator O8 
Texaco Thuban Compound 
Texwax 
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RACTOR OIL 


Protect Your Tractor Investment 


Use this quality oil to insure 
long life and dependable power 


HIS is to farmers, the thousands that own tra¢tors, 
who are faced with the problem of making them pay. 
To be profitable, the tractor must perform for the farmer 
dependably, and never fail him in crop season. It must 
perform for him durably, and last for the maximum num- 
ber of years. Texaco Tractor Oil safeguards the life-time 
efficiency of the tractor. It saves repairs and wear because 
it is the perfect lubricant. Economical because of its last- 
ing good body, its high quality is easily recognized by the 
oil-wise farmer. He has merely to look at the oil, and he 
knows why, after war-time tests, Texaco products were 
chosen as the lubricants for our Navy. Try Texaco for 
yourself. Sold in wooden barrels and half barrels; 15, 33, 
and 54 gallon steel drums, and one and five gallon cans. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices— Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 


DISTRICT OFFICE— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, McCORMICK BUILDING 
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Kerosene 
Tractors 
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FLOUR CIT 






































Four Sizes One 
14-24, 20-35 ye Standard 
30-50, 40-70 - Design 





. Gp 
~ iby 8 rs 

_  There’s a Flour City Tractor for every size farm. 
famous Flour City four-cylinder, valve-in-head motor. 
essentially the same in all four sizes. 
effort by the same group of engineers. 

It has proved itself to be dependable, powerful, long-lived—and the 
cheapest tractor per year of service. 

Write for the Flour City Catalog before you buy any tractor. 


KINNARD & SONS MFG. CO., 858 44th Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Flour City Junior 14-24 


All equipped with the 
The basic design is 
It has been developed by 19 years of 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














\ YOUR 
G 4\ OTIRES 


Buy your tires and tubes direct from Man- 
ufacturer’s distributor at a great saving. 
Famous CAPITOL TIRES and 
TUBES at wholesale 
30x3¢ non-skid $14.97 | DELIVERED 
; 32x3¢ non-skid 17.93 - To 

74] 34x4 non-skid 25.34 / You 

| Other sizes in proportion? 

Fully guaranteed by one of America’s fore- 
most Tire Makers. First “A” grade 
fresh stock. N@O seconds, culls or re- 
treads. 

SAVE MON EWY—Send for our liter 
ature TODAY. 

CONSUMERS RUBBER CO., 
426 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis. 


ER 


MILLWORK and general buiiding material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR, 


Please mention this -paper when writing. 
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The Graves of American Heroes 


3y JAMES T. 


n Paris, February 24 


The ; 1 walked over today is 
holy gro { have just returned from 
a visit to of the cemeteries where 

leeps mortal of hundreds 
of our A rican heroes. This sleep- 


located in a 


murene 


ing-place 
little tov by the name of 


which is not far from the city of Paris. 


It is re ed fi the city both by 
train and “am way 

Alighting from the car in the village, 
inquiry \ made as to the where- 
abouts of the American cemetery It 
so happened that the young man ac- 
costed was a Spaniard, whose home is 
in Barcelona, so he said He could 
speak but little English, but seemed 
to be far ir with the town, and very 
kindly offered to accompany me to the 
American cemetery, which is perhaps 
a mile from the station 

We went up a very steep incline 
(there i an automobile roadway 
around the hill) until a beautiful level 
spot was iched. The hill is a regu 
lar young mountain, and this level 
place on the side is beautiful for situ- 
ation When the sun rises in the 
morning beams shine on this home 
of the de Standing there, one can 
see over t village at the foot, across 
the beautiful River Seine, and Paris 
in the d I 

‘round the cemetery is only a ten 


porary fe as yet, but a number of 


men wel orking on the paving at 
the side graves are in rows, and 
just together as they can be 
At the ] 1 of each is a wooden cross 
painted ; vhite as snow, and upon 
which all dise or number plate 

The ¢ well kept, and men 
were fi d and plants. On man 
of the were American flags and 
on son i ves were flowers 
in the « {i the cemetery 1s a sort 
ofa \ t, and not far from this is an 
embte S&S in bras 
letters 

What t would be to disturb 
the od t lie so peacefully in thi 
beautiful ery on the hillside! Th 
lat e) ient Roosevelt certainly 
did a w ing when he refused to 
allow t Vv ¢ his own son removed 
from tl | of France 

One ehie reason for allow- 
ing the d to rest in peace in sunny 
france l fact that even tho the 
bodies should be brought home, they 
can not be recognized at all. In spite 
of all@tt to keep from making nis- 


ill always be some doubt 
any body. Where 


takes, there v 


as to the lentity of 


there a any names exactly alike, 
it will mpossible to be certain 
about it 

Then, », these devoted French 
mothe want to have the honor of 
taking ca of the graves of our brave 


and heroic dead. These boys died that 


France might be free, and somehow 


their gray are a bond of union be- 
iween t two countries How the 
heart ot French nation throbbed 
with ¢ n when Mr. and Mrs. 


re willing to honor it with 
grave of their boy, who 


rooseve 
the care 








died for freedom of France and 
of the ld! 

I told tl practically every 
Ameri rave is adopted by some 
French who lost one or more of 
her bx n the war In doing this, 
the great er-heart of France gets 
ve ‘ t r-heart of America 
Perhay French mothers’ own son 
sleep nknown and unmarked 
grave, | ‘ rs her heart to place 
flowe1 and tenderly care for the 
erave American mother’s son. 
This ¢ almost as dear to her as 
il ! ier own boy 

Wh French have no day that 
actual ponds to our Decoration 
ri ’ ) speaking from the 
Sta patriotisn t they have 
a re All Sc Day—that is 
q t st in viritual sig 
I 

iry told his own ex 
- a os $) 

c ort toy the 
( ‘ tion Da I could 
not nk of it today as I 
W untain-side ceme 
ter As a clipping wa 
i turday Evening Post 
t 1! just reproduce 
tie 
v grave knelt a wo- 
‘ woman with chil 
dren ‘ as .she disposed her 


1919, after 





NICHOLS 

ft visiting the cemetery.) 
howing of flowers and wreaths. Main- 
ly the old men putting the paths 
in order, raking the gravel down 

and straightening the 
hells. There w > no soldiers 
among them; all were civilians, clad 
in shabby garments.’ 

One of these French people said to 
Mr. Cobb, after explaining .that each 
French family wished to be allowed to 
take care of the grave of an American 
as tho it were the grave of their own 
flesh and blood: 

“We that the name of each 
family that adopts a grave may be reg- 
istered, so that, should adults die, the 
children of the next generation, as a 
sacred charge, may carry on the ob- 
ligation which is now to be laid upon 
their parents and transmitted as a leg- 


were 


smooth]; bor- 


ders of 


desire 


acy to all who bear their name. We 
would make sure of this, so that no 
matter how long your fallen braves 
rest in the soil of France, their graves 
shall not be as the neglected graves 
of strangers to us, but, symbolically 
at least, may be as the graves of our 
dead sons. 

“We wish to do these things for 
more reasons than one We wish to 


do them because thereby we may ex- 
press in our own small, poor way the 
gratitude we feel toward America. We 
to do them because of the thought 


wish 
at 


that some stricken mother across the 
a in America will perhaps feel a 
asure of comfort and consolation in 
knowing that the grave of her boy 
shall always be made beautiful by the 
hands of a French woman whose home 
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IN. THE 


also has been desolated. And finally, 
we wish to do them because we know 
it will bring peace to the hearts of the 
French women to feel that they have a 
right to put flowers upon the 
graves of vour heroic dead since they 


can never hope—most of them—to per- 


French 


form that same office for theirs. 
There is but little doubt that the 
French government will set aside the 





thirtieth day of May, and with us deco- 
the graves of the heroic dead of 
all nations with flowers. In fact, I im- 
agine that the whole allied world will, 
in the course of time, adopt the same 


beautiful 


rate 


cust 


Burdock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the quickest way of exter- 
minating burdock?” 

Burdock lives for only two years, 
and spreads only by seed. All that is 
necessary to kill out burdock is to 
watch it closely enough so that it will 
not go to seed. Cutting off burdock 
with a hoe may not seem to do much 
good the fil year. But if it 
the purpose of preventing seeding, the 

ll inevitably be exterminated 


weed will 
Burdock the easiest of our 


serves 


is really 


weeds to kill out, and it is almost nev- 
er found in land which has been given 
ordinary care. Of course, burdock 
seedlings may keep coming on for 
three or four years because of the 


well stocked 
these plants 


fact that the 


with the seed 


ground is 
However, 


should no serious trouble provid- 
ed the formation of new seed is pre- 
vented Hoe out the burdocks twice 


during July and August, or 


a month 


else mow close to the ground three or 
four times during the late summer 
and fall 
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Practically all tire troub 
due to under-infiation 


Unless you maintain the 
in your tires to the 
pressure you cannot ex 
them to last. 

Tires with not enoug 
in them not only wear 
before their time, but 

. cause a tremendous wa 
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Cut down on your tire 
gasoline bill by mea 
the air in your tires w 


- SCHRADER UNIVERSA: 
- TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
Price in U. S. $1.50 


; Ask your dealer to sh 
the SCHRADER UNIVES 
=SAL PUMP CONNECTION 
also. It makes tire-pury 
and tire-testing casy 


Some 


“09, OIKER 


{RADER UNIVERSAL 


S;PAT.OFFICE 
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BINDER TWINE 


Farmers, we are & Farmers’ Organizati: 
for farmers. We can supply you with the bes 
anteed binder twine at 2itc per Ib. tn 5 
Write us for prices and terms on shipments 
Ibs. and larger. All prices are all f.o.b. Kans 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, and Chicago. Farmer 
Granges, and other farmers’ organizations 
carlot prices. We will ship C. O. D. 
CHICAGO EQUITY UNION EXCHANG! 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Lil 





Please mention this paper when w 
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EFORE the year goes any further, y 

it will pay you men in the business Y 

a of farming to look into what Goodrich y 

{ Tires offer you above all others in cost, and Z 

} service suited to the farm. f 

% 

rr . % 

: They could not better meet your special 4 

} need in tires were they designed solely g 

} for farm usage. Their burly, broad-shoul- y 

dered bodies measure up to full farm-day y 

} ; r . ° : Z 

Ave work. Their extra thick, extra wide Y 

i} SAFETY TREAD is the answer to the un- y 

f) paved road. Y 

‘7 ‘ : % 

t The extra wide tread lays more tough y 
rubber, and more safety—the clutch of y 

Goodrich interlocking safety bars—on the y 

road. 4 

y 

\ Goodrich’s fortified sidewall is your defense y 
a when riding ruts. t 
re When you get a high-power car, remember y 
Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires add to its 3 

power. Y} 

And remember always that, pneumatic or y 

. _ ° . 4 

truck tires, a farm on a Goodrich basis y 

saves money in its tires. Y 

y 

Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer. ( 
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Sudan Grass Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


| note in a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer an interesting article on the 
ng of Sudan grass. I wish to dif- 
fer with you, however, on some points. 
] you do not seem to think that 
S n grass would be preferable to 


sorghum, but we have found it very 
much better than sorghum in several 
ways 


one thing, Sudan grass cures 
y, while sorghum is very hard to 

Sorghum contains so much juice 
so much sugar that it sours and 
very easily, even under fairly fa- 
vorable weather conditions, and any 
farmer who has raised sorghum will 
tell you that he has had a terrible time 


curing it and making it stay cured 
On the other hand, Sudan grass cures 
very readily, as the stalks are small 
and not juicy. 

tice also you mention that Sudan 
grass can be handled loose, like mil- 


let. Of course it can be handled in that 
but it is very much better to cut 
ther with a grain binder or a corn 
er, and set the bundles up on end, 
ocks, like wheat or corn fodder. 
very easily this way, and is 
very easily handled, while if you try 
ndle it loose in shocks, it is mean 
pitch because it is long and heavy 
tangles too easy, and it is worse 
than slough grass to pitch. 

We find it much better 
Sudan grass than to sow 





ires 
to 
and 


to drill the 
it broadcast. 


Our best success along that line has 
been to put the Sudan grass in with a 
wheat drill, setting the drill for two 
pecks of wheat. his would put in 
about twenty pounds per acre of Sudan 
grass, which is an ideal seeding. You 
can get a good stand with less seed, 
but there fs more danger of weeds 


while twenty pounds per 
smother out the 


creeping in, 
acre will absolutely 
weeds. 

It is possible that your soil and 
er conditions are different from 
but my experience has been that 
in grass is two or three times as 
uable as sorghum for hay. 

HENRY FIELD. 
ze County, Iowa. 









Sweet Clover 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Twenty years ago I took a 


r 


10 


trip thru 


northwestern Iowa, and a great, white- 
blossomed plant was growing along 
the 1ds and fence lines. It was a 
“new pest that was dooming the pas- 
tures and meadows In fact, many 
farmers were in favor of invoking the 
no? s-weed law against it. Ten 
years later the same white-blossomed 


plant became the wonderful sweet clo- 
ver, that brought twice as high prices 








for > seed as common red clover and 
alf ) 
fact is that white clover is a 
wonderful plant, not as valuable as the 
p f the seed would sometimes in 
dicate; but it is far from being a nox- 
i0? ed. In view of its adaptability 
to y, sterile hillsides, to soils liable 
to rflow, it will be found very valu- 
abl » many, ‘but where the farmer 
has Il-drained land on w h red 
cl and alfalfa thrive, he can scarce 
1 to trifle with sweet clover, tho 
I have no doubt a few pounds in a 
m grass pasture would be lu- 
ab! 
Here with us, on the edge of the 
west. we find that it is very valuable 


as a meadow plant, for on much of the 

rater will stand at or near the 

for months, and none of the 

clovers except alsike and white 

cl] ‘can stand this, and they do not 

yl inything to compare with sweet 

It makes as good hay as alfal- 

it and cured just right, but this 

ist impossible, as the are 

* and sappier; yet it makes ex- 

ee t cattle hay even if a bit dam- 
ag \ fine place for sweet clover 

i ugh pasture where blue grass 

ping in and taking the wild 

Ww pe munds scattered over 

acl will soon 


returns. It is at its 


stems 


is 





grass 1s dormant. 


7. FERGUSON, 
Nebraska. 


JR. 


ale—A few week 








































stock in the quantities needed 

unless they can make a reason- 
able profit. Armour and Company 
appreciate this fact and, since an ade- 
quate supply of livestock is essential 
to their business, they are vitally inter- 
ested in livestock producers’ profits, 


Dat will not produce live- 


Armour and Company can only 
get for meat, at wholesale, what the 
market will pay. 


Consumer-demand fixes the price 
of livestock. When the price of meat, 
at retail, passes a certain point in re- 
lation to the average wages of con- 
sumers in general, the demand for 
meat is decreased automatically. 
Wage earners whose incomes are 
fixed buy less for the same amount 

of money. 


Farmers cannot fairly expect to 
receive high average prices for 
low-grade livestock that 
dresses out to poor advan- 
tage. But, farmers can get 
better average prices 
by raising better 
animals—animals 


ae 


aires 








/ NO MORE 


Products. 


Help Usto Pay YouMore 


for Livestock— 
Raise Better Quality 


Write to the Armour Farm Bureau, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, and give name and ad- 
) dress. Simply state what you're interested in. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

























































that dress out well. Recent market re- 
ports quoted prime steers at prices $10 
per hundred weight higher than thin or 
common steers. It costs no more to 
raise a high-grade steer than a scrub 
and but little more for Armour and 
Company todress and market it. But 
the difference to the farmer, in pro- 
fits, is tremendous. 


Armour and Company must have 
a steady, assured supply of livestock 
in order to maintain their plants as 
nearly as possible at full capacity 
and assure economical operation. 


Therefore, Armour and Company 
are anxious to help the farmer to raise 
more high-grade livestock, Through 
the medium of the Armour Farm 
Bureau, e tablished two years ago, 
constant effort is being put forth to 
find more economical methods for 
better livestock production. Much 
valuable, practical information has 
been worked out and published in 
convenient, understandable form. 
Armour service is free to all farmers 
and livestock raisers and they are in 
vited to take advantage of it. 











Nothing makes little pigs thrive as nice, warm, dry, sunshi ny pens during 
the cold winter and chilly spring days. Don’t lose money trying to 
raise pigs in damp, chilly, unsanitary hog houses. Install 


oO K Sun-Lite Windows and your pigs will be healthi- 


, 7 er, grow faster, and turn feed 
into profitable pork. 


O K Sun-Lite windows are easily installed 
on old or new hog houses. Galvanized iron 
frame, four-inch flashing. Absolutely wa- 
tertight. Rot, fire and rust- proof. Glass 
held firmly in place. Protecte: 1 by heavy 
wire screen. Last a lifetime. Need no re- 
pairs. Permit proper ventilation without 
draughts. 

FREE % ries} comalete ag and speek 
uses 

ir "de alec za. K 

P wi order for you. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


Gd Floyd. Avenue —. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Scene on the Dan O'Hara Farm, Will Crevter, owner, 
Elk Potnt, 
é So. Dak. 


sent upon ones St. 
if not, 



























Built light, built right—for farmers who want an en- 
gine to do many jobs ~ —_ places, instead of one 
job in one place. Eas ove around. Very steady 
and quiet—no jx impi ~ pa loud or violent explosions, 
but smooth running. Throttle Governed. Schebler 
Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley. Runs at any speed. 


4H. P. Weighs Only 190 ibs. 


Mounted on light truck, it may be 
pale od oes Be- 













CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 N. Z2ist St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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L AT iP Stop taking chances 7 plan 
INVED - alfa the “SHERWIN 7 way” 
——— PRESS DRILLS 4 styles, viz _2, and 6-shoe for Corn | ld Seeding. 7-foot. 12-s) 
allo seeding. sy» ure @ popes: Boe Phat: id )per cent less ] f 
rs Catalog. E) SHERWIN ME G. co. Brockings, s. D 
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Avery Threshers Beat Government Record 


Canvas tests, made by the Government during the past season, again prove 
Avery ‘‘Yellow-Fellows’’ the Champion Grain-Saving Threshers of them all. 
The Food Administration Grain Corporation, under the authorization of the 
Government last summer, made 408 canvas tests throughout the North- 













wes After illy ac ijusting all separators 
the average s ake was 99 62 ’-100 per cent. 
The average percenta ge of gral nsaved by Avery Threshers 


2s ina similar 
t has never 


7 tual field te ireshing on canv 
way, was 99 91-100 per cent—a record t 
been equalled by any other make of tractor. 
Avery Separators beat the Government record by over 
one-quarter of one per cent. 


Think What This Means in 
Saving High Priced Grain 











We back Avery "Ser arat ors Vv the strongest 
definite grair ing guars n with any ma- 
chine —guar: intee pt r cad gash to thee order blank. 
WwW vite for the Avery Catalog Avory 1. X. L. Separating i 
P . s = * 9 ¢ of ade eylinder Its 
and find out more about the famous I. X. L. Grain sod nd for the last wit 
Saving Device, Avery Guaranteed for Life Cylin- greatest grain-saving feat 
der ‘!eeth and many other ex 2d protected to a separator. 
features in Avery Grain-Saver Threshers. 
Al learn about the six sizes of Avery Kerosene Tractors. 


AVERY COMPANY 
5232 iowa Street PEORIA, ILLINOS 








+ There are five sizes of 
Avery Tractors—one 
design—standardized 











Motor Farmin§, Threshin§g\_ 
and Road Building Machinery; _ 
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BONE DRY 


When it Rains—Cover All Bundle itaieeen With Slickerine Covers 


S. PATENT OFFICE 

















Cover them at ni and keep the de 2@ minute the waterproof 
cove is taken off t yrundles b y and ready to thresh. FREE 
No waiting, 1 one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands. 
Can you afford to ‘ose any grain at the present hich r *, when a few BOOKLET 
SL IC KERINE © vers hous rht now will give your grain absolute protection : 
for mang yea Bes - : 7 . Write Today 
SLICK E RINE POU B LE WEAR covers are dl nt from any covers 
on the market. They are made of the very t rade of canvas and 
treated with Slickerine, which preserves the fabric and ¢ uaran tees double the wear of any 
other cover. 
SLICK ERINE covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun proof— 
mildew proof 
Chey will not rot—they wiil not get stil ‘old weather 
They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 


insects. They are honestly made and are always up to specifications. 
The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the 
the fabric, not across the seams 


cover 


The strain of the ropes is on . and they shed water with 
the seams. 

he eyelets are sewed richt 
lets do, which are used on most co 
We make SLICK ERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm: wagon covers, 
slack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, Canvas for binders,canvas tops for corn- 
cribs and canvas to plac e under feeder? to save the grain. 


Vrite today for our FREE BOOKLET and prices. 


») Slickerine Covers PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Sheds Water like Yours Truly”\ 145 5, Washington St., Peoria, Il 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


into the goods. They never tear out nor bend as brass eye- 


vers. 


hay 
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‘A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 
actory mage hack at a home Made rrice 

i Why build a rack when you can buy Burnham Rack cheaper? 

ps Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods 

work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 


a no nails té 


attractive colors. Write for 


prices and description. 





BURNHAM MFG. CO., 


915 Main St., Charles City, fa. 

















By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will glad 








Using Engine for Hay Stacker | 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would a five h. p. binder engine 
successfully operate a hoist in stack- 
ing hay with an overshot stacker that 
lifts the hay as high as 22 feet? Would 
a steel cable be better for this work 
than rope, as rope is high and lasts 
only two or three years?” 

We have never seen an engine used 
for this work, and can not say 
how satisfactory it would be. A five 


just 





h. p. engine should furnish plenty of 
power, however, if it is in good condi- 

and not geared too fast. We 
recently reported the experience of a 
farmer who hi 








tion 








tched his hay rope to 
the rear of automobile, and found 
this method very satisfactory, indeed. 





this, as 


ere might try 


vl the necessity 


Our corre 
it would av« 











chasing a drum to operate with from 
he engine. 

We see no reason why a steel cable 
can not be used for this work, b it 
is apt to give more trouble from kink- 
ing than a rope. It is also very diffi- 
cult to splice ease of breakage. Can 
any of our readers give us any experi- 


ence along this line? 


Cable Hay Stacker 


\ Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“In answer to a recent inquiry as to 
a hay-stacking outfit, will say that we 
have in use a two-tine fork outfit as 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
which gives excellent satisfaction. For 





a 50-foot span, we use 


if pur- | 


150 feet of half- | 


it would need to take care of 
125,000 pounds. Because of this 


should be used instead of 2x10's. T) 


would make the 5-inch truss 
safe, if they are carried under 


hardwood scantling spiked to t} 
der side of the joists along the 

of the driveway. Truss rods mu 
provided with heavy washers 

ends and nuts and washers shou 
up as near the upper edge of t! 
as possible. Joists should hav. 
bridging between them, and extr: 
ding should be provided to cam 
additional heavy We |} 





weight We 
that several diagonal braces sho 
provided each way, to preven: 
danger of racking either sidewa 
endways 


Water Supply Problem 


An Towa correspondent writes 

“I have a sand-point well v 
windmill pump, from which I w 
pipe the water to the house, so \ 
use it by turning a faucet, 
stock tanks, so as to keep th 
all times by float control. We 
to lap the pipes six feet dee} 
be below the frost line. TI 
around the buildings is almost 
that we can not put in a ci 
supply tank as we had wanted 
Which will be the better way, b 
to convenience and cost, a 
supply tank above ground or 
from-the-well pressure system‘ 
such a system as the latter be u 
a sandpoint, or do we have to ha 
open well for it? 











t } 

















inch steel cable, set two 24-foot posts pressure system, where it is to b 
50 feet apart, and run ends of cable or how it is to be made. Cou 
to short posts set in the ‘ground as | sibly make an open well out « 
CABLE = 
CARRIER ROPE pi ‘ 
i} 
i| % 
f etnies Guy 
f } LOPE -2 \ 
f ' ‘ 
f POSTS. 24° HIGH Mn x; 
. TURNBUCHLE -2 
DERD MAN 
ANCHOR *AGE PULLEY = x 
ih OF POST OR L0G ———— \ 
—f}*> ———— ooo Th 
~ ‘ 1° 50 ~- - “+ / 
f \ v ; 
\ 4 ? “ 
a“ ae 
the ar N sandpoint if it would be mor 
n 18-inch bolt made wit g tory for the pressure sy 
id to take up the slack cab \ The pneumatic or fres 
he tt 1 the rop t well pressure system cons 
barn unloaded, and double chamber pump o} 





\ r method 
a ¢ ns ot ¢ 
o1 man,” as shown 
Instead of single poles 


it would probabl 
A-frame fastens 


ground, 
set up an 





with a bolt. 
n ‘ 
Truss Rods for Granary 
\n Towa subscriber writes 
“I am going to put grain bins over 
the driveway of my corn crib, the 


driveway being 10x32 feet and the bins 
feet deep. I intend to use 


1e joists, bolting one on each 





very studding. I will use one 

each end of the driveway, 

ng rty-two beams for the thirty 
two f I expect to put truss rods 





under the beams, using thirty-four rods 
in all. How many bushels of oats will 
such a . v hold? Wi ~ half-inch 
rods be re enough, or muld I use 
five-e ight is? I want to have a large 

t will contain 2.560 
C 8 of a bushel per 


tain 2.048 bushels. 

g load for a 2x10 
beam with a 
given 1.554 pounds 


h beams Should sup- 





10-foot span is 
At this rate, 34 suc 


port 52,800 pounds. Now 2,048 bushels 
of oats should .weigh around 66,000 
pounds, so that only half-inch truss 
rods should be needed. Since the bin 


likely to be used for wheat, however, 


compressed air. In most of 


tems, this pump is set down 
so that it will always be 
7 


water. By a system of valves. t 
pressed air is admitted to the c! 
filled with water and 
forces the water out whereve1 
is opened. At the yp time t 
hamber is being filled by g 
the proper time the er pre 
switched to the second chambe! 
the first is being filled. 

The pressure is furnished 
comparatively small tank, into 
air only is forced by an engine 
compressor. The compressed 
piped to the pump by %%-in« 
which are not subject to freezing 
a larger water pipe runs ir 
pump to the house and barn 
as to any other places where W 


by its pr 








wanted. The air pressure is ¢ 
pump all the time, las so 
resistance is decreased by opt 





faucet, the pump starts to ops 
This system will be found 
more convenient and sat 
the elevated tank, but decided 
er, especially if the tank is m 


isfact 


enough to secure anything ! 
pressure that can be had w 
pneumatic system. Besides thi 
will be nothing to watch about 


ing except the pipes and hydrant 


that < 
this syste! 


do not believe, however, 
respondent can use 
the well he has, as the pump nr 
down below the water surface 
four-inch well is about the 


hollow 


Please explain 
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which will take one. It will either be 
necessary to dig or bore an open well 
of some kind or to make a cistern into 
whieh to pump the water with the 
windmill and present pump, and then 
set the pneumatic pump in this . 
nother possibility is to put in a 
hydro-pneumatie pressure. tank, into 
h water will be pumped under air 
pressure, Which will force the water 
ut when a faucet is opened. If only 
mall amount of water is required, 
may be a litle eheaper, but if very 
h water is needed, the cost of the 
arger storage tank makes the whole 
outfit rather more expensive. 


Ventilating a Hog tite 

n Iowa correspondent writes: 
would like some advice on how 
o ventilate a hog house 18 feet long, 
et wide. 4%, feet to the eaves and 
tt to the peak of the roof. The 
r is made of shiplap and is double. 
sides are of drop siding, while the 
ting is of shiplap and is covered 
with heavy felt roofing. There are 
three 100f windows two feet square 
and three of the same size in the high- 


jth-amne 


er side. We have a 6-inch ventilator 
on the peak midway from the ends. 
Now there seems to be moisture on the 
roof and sides of the shed all the time. 
We have an oil heater, and keep the 
temperature at about 60 degrees, but 
it seems to make no difference. The 


moisture appears as soon as the tem- 
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perature outside falls below freezing. 
Can you give me any advice as to ven- 
tilating this?” 
cold weather, our correspondent 
kely to have in his hog house prob- 
ten good-sized hogs. According to 
Professor F. H. King’s rules on venti- 
ting, there should be 26 square inch- 
f out-take flue and intake openings 
This would call 


ich hog housed. 


f bout 260 square inches, or one 
nch or two 12-inch ventilators. | 
» should be three 5x9-inch intake | 
openings along each side. Both the 
ventilators and intake flues should be 


so fixed that they can be partially shut 
if necessary when only a few ani- 
s are in the building. If the roof 
windows in our correspondent’s house 
are so that they can be opened, he can 
probably get along without the addi- 
tional ventilator, but they will have to 
be watched carefully. 





e > ° 

Removing Kalsomine 
. Minnesota correspondent writes: 
Please tell me how to remove kal- 
from a room. The room is 
papered and the paper is all coming 
loose, so I would like to remove the 
kalsomine before re-papering.”’ 

the kalsomine was put over hard 
plaster, it should be removed by wet- 
ting the surface carefully and washing 
off with a sponge and water. If it is 
on sand plaster, it will be more diffi- 

to remove, and it will be neces- 
sary to use a scrubbing brush with a 
good deal of force behind it. If all 
loose and scaling part is removed, 
t is all that is usually necessary 
papering. 


A 


somine 








P , ° 
Gasoline and Kerosene Mixture | 
n Illinois correspondent writes: 

My tractor is equipped with a dou- 
ble carburetor, and uses water with 
t} kerosene, but I am now burning 
f gasoline and half kerosene, mixed, 
ch I think works better and is bet- 
ter for the motor than kerosene alone. 
i have been told that the two fuels 

not mix, that kerosene is the heav- 
and will burn out of the tank first. 
tuld like to have your opinion on 
point.” 
here is no question but that the 
vier kerosene will have a tendency 
ettle to the bottom, where the mix- 
stands for any length of time in 
tank, and for this reason the two 
s should not be mixed before being 
into the tractor tank. With the 
tor moving over the ground, how- 
pienty of motion will be main- 
ned to keep the two mixed, and it 
be only after the tractor has stood 
some time that there would be any 
Settling to speak of. The only effect 
S would be that it would be nec- 
ary to prime the engine in starting | 
and to readjust the needle valve after 


+} f 7 


lel gets well shaken up again. 
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six horses.” 


The Moline Line 
of Implements 


Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six 
Automobiles 































Moline System of 


performance. 


“It saved me the price of seven horses. 
desire for farming. 
























UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor implements, 
you can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you ever did 
Farmers in all parts of the country are now making more money 
through the use of the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Imple- 
ments. Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best proof of satisfactory 
Read the following expressions from Moline owners: 

“The Moline-Universal has done for me what two men and 


twelve horses would have done at less expense than one man an 


Jesse L. Bonsall, Scotia, Nebr. 


It has created a greater 
Arthur Weis, Reddick, Ill. 


“| have ‘been able to dispense with two 
men and some hired help in the house be- 
Goce of the Moline-Universal Tractor.” 

Wm. P. Johnson, Lovington, lil. 


“It has saved me hiring one man and 
keeping five extra horses."" Henry Hilbert, 
Charlotte, la. 


“Earned rne $1,700 in 60 days and estab- 
lished me ina good payts business.” 
Hawley, Seargent B 


“I accomplished about three times as 
much as! would had! not had the Moline- 
Universal. For me to go back to horse 
power would be the same as_ doing without 
my autemobile.”” F.N. Miller, Marysville,Mo. 






Power Fz 


If space would permit we could fill up this entire paper with 
letters from satisfied owners of Moline-Universal Tractors. Write 
for full information and large list of farmers who are making 
more money with less hard work by farming the Moline way. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


**Moline Service Satisfies’’ 
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“It has spoiled me because | do not care 
about driving horses any more.” S. R. 
Moben, Westphalia, Kans. 


“A big time saver and makes hard work 
a pleasure, Millard Belt, Rockville, Md. 


‘It has accomplished int 100 per cent 
more than expected it. Asahill climber 
there is no equal.” O. H. Barkledge, Wash- 
ington, Mo. 


“l can’t work horses any more as | do my 
work so much easier with the Moline-Uni- 
versal."" Henry Shatz, Sheridan, Ore. 


“During my ownership of the Moline- 
Universal rector my farm work has been 

made more pleasant and profitable."” S.M. 
Pinckney, College Farm, Orangeburg, 5. C. 


“My wife and! have farmed this year by 
ourselves—something we never did before. 
H. E. Hartzeil, New W eston, Ohio. 

“It has saved me $600 in labor this sea- 


son.” Ira Brinkman, Shades, Ind. 























Faunes Fuend 
Cup Elevator 


Fills crib clear to the top 
mo waste space, Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. . nee up very 


little room—and 


No Pit Required , 


Built on same plan as 


big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time, Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 








Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 


Live representative want 
ed in every locality, 
G. & D. MFG. CO. os the Grain 
C Streator, Wh, qusere you want it, 








FARMERS, NOTICE! 


We have for sale about 2,000 new Boiler Flues 3 tn. 
diameter, 78 in. long, which would make dandy 
fence posts. If interested, write 


J. Rosenbaum & Son, Centerville, lowa 





s will gave you a lot of 
> money. 150 styles — = s 
q Gates, Lawn Fence, . 
Send for my Now 
p| FREE Today ord fcr,2.’snersin Rook. Com- 
Rar ‘e our ~— factory FREIGHT P. PAID ny 
it and book f tpaid. (4) 


ree, 


















Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 























CHICAGO NEW YORK 
- 
iit jaa Titi 7 7 
nyo buen t) EBS ( ( 
NALA, ; 











6 Cents per Foot ‘and up®o ‘osts lees than wood. “40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme 
teries, Write forfree C atalog and Special Prices 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 














. P P 
Our Prices Will Surprise You 
We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy 
galvanized, for 38 cents f. o. b. Fort Madi- 
son, 89 cents f. o. b. Stillwater. 
Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 
anteed. Write today for free ¢ ilar 











and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
3 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 























Make Him Worth 
Trim that Mule with these PY 
shears. Made like big mule ore 
raisers demand, Offsethandle. Fits hand 
perfectly. Solid stee! blades that hold edge, 
Won't chew norslip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
Ww. > maya ~F 
Box 45, 


~ __—) Leutsvitie, Ky, 


HARVESTER One man, one horse. one row. 
Setf Gathering. Ego alto a Corn 
Binder. Sold direct te > Fe armers for 22 yrs. Only $25 
pe ES ——s der » Catalog showing pictures 

CORN HAPVESTER CO., Salina, Kans. 





COR 


of Harvester, 
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This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, 
dress al] inquiries and lectefa to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


-HEARTS AND. HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


name of writer will not be published. Ad- 








Not Sympathy But Sense 
Standing on the street corner, watch- 
ing the parade of returned soldiers, a 
lady noticed a nurse with the overseas 
As they watched, 
and this is the 


service stripe. she 
chatted with the nurse, 
story she heard: 

“A boy who had lost both legs in the 
war became so homesick that he went, 


with the assistance of his comrades, 
A. W. O. L. A telegram shortly came 
back to the hospital from which he 


left. The telegram stated briefly that 
the boy had committed suicide: de- 
tails which followed were that the 
boy’s mother was so shocked at his 


crippled condition, that he had taken 
his own life rather than live.” 

Talking with crippled soldiers, many 
have said that their chief regret is the 
shock their condition is to their folks. 
Who is crippled? Is it the boys who 


have lost their limbs or the folks at 
home who have lost their humanity? 
Our sympathies have caused us to so 


feel for the injured that we show it in 
our faces—apparently we want to show 
it in our faces; want to tell them how 
sorry we are. This not because the 
telling helps them, but because we get 
it ont of our system. After a man who 
has lost a limb is told very often how 
sorry people are for him, he gets sorry 
for himself, tho he probably had been 
feeling that he might have done much 
worse. 

In the hospitals, the crippled men 
are unhappy over their loss. They busy 
themseives in studying and reading. 
They get “pep” and determination to 
go out and win. The war taught them 
that the man without an education is 
handicapped. They want to learn, and 
they are learning how to go back to 
civilian life more efficient without 
their arms or legs than they were with 
them. They have almost forgotten 
that they are cripples; they will for- 
get it if we do our part. It isn’t nearly 
so bad to be crippled by the loss of a 
limb as by the loss or the absence of 
human kindness and consideration. All 
that these men ask of us is a chance 
to be themselves. If we accept them 
as they are, without pity and without 
comment, they will fit into the neigh- 
borhood life as before, and enrich it as 


some of them never could have en- 
riched it had they not gone thru the 
purifying fire of sacrifice 

To go thru life with but one leg 
isn’t nearly so sad as to go thru life 
crippled with an ungovernable temper, 
or with the use of but a part of one’s 
faculties Yet possibly the mother 
who was so shocked at the condition 


as to lead him to mit 
may be deliber 


of her son 
suicide by her sorrow, 


con 


ately cutting off the prospects for mor- 
al uprightness of another son by giv 
ing his temper full sway: she may be 
crippling her children by refusal to cul 
tivate heaven given talent 

Long ago, the fashion for the ivy 
type of woman went out of style It 


isn’t good form any more for a woman 
to faint at the sight of a mouse, or to 
shudder away from injuries. Men are 
not the offenders against crippled 
brothers. It is the women, who, above 
all others, should show that under 
standing sympathy which keeps si 
of tongue and gives the warm hand of 
fellowship. We are very fussy about 
our own infirmities being noticed 
How we camphor-ice and powder our 
petty fever-blisters; how we anxiously 
ask: “Does it show very much?” the 
while hoping to hear that it does not 
even tho we know it does. We want to 
feel that no one notices Can't we 
magnify this feeling of ours by a thou- 
sand-fold or more and realize that the 
men who come back with visible in 
juries do not want them the subject 
of comment—do not want us to feel 
sorry for them? 


lence 


The Month of Graduates 


IT am not sure whether the subject 
of the commencement oration in* the 
years long gone was “Beyond the Alps 


Lies Italy” or “Hitch Your Wagon to 
a Star.” I know it took long and dili- 
gent search thru the encyclopedia; 


} that it began with the Garden of Eden 

| and swung on down thru the ages, and 

| that wise men and women sat solemnly 

| in the audience without a smile as one 
after another the youthful graduates 
from high school made their bows, read 
their papers, and retired to the side of 
the platform, to accept flowers from 
admiring friends. Fond parents ex- 
changed admiring glances—secretly 
convinced that their “swan” was the 
success of the evening. The girls cho- 
rused: “How did Ido?” And the boys 
were glad it was over. 


The years have passed; the month 


| of June and graduates has come once 


more. The young folks are now hitch- 
ing their automobiles to a comet, 
and the parents are again exchanging 
admiring glances—the ducklings are 
still all swans—which is exactly as it 
should be. 





Pruning Roses 


A subscriber writes: 


“I bought some pot-plant 
the Wichurianas last vear. They did 
not do much good last year, but lived 
thru the winter and seem very thrifty 
now. There is quite a little deadwood, 
however, also the new growth. Should 
they be pruned, and how much?” 

Cut out all the deadwood, and train 
the new growth the way you wish it to 
grow. The Wichurianas do not require 
much pruning. They bloom late on 
the young growth. If the branches rub 
against one another, cut one of them 
out, making a slanting cut just above 
the bud. Otherwise it is best not to 
prune. 

For the sake of the pruning that 
may be necessary from year to year 


roses of 








i 


with climbing roses, train them by 
tving rather than by winding thru the 
lattice 


A Home-Made Fireless 


To Hearts and Homes: 

We had stew for dinner this noon. 
You may think that is nothing to brag 
about, but thereby hangs a tale. I 
have been hoping for a fireless cooker 
for a long time, but my husband would 
not get me one. The other day I pur- 
chased a heavy stone jar with a tight- 
fitting lid, and a large-sized wooden 
candy bucket, from the ten-cent store. 
They gave me some excelsior. Bert 
wanted to know what I was getting 
He thought I was joking when I said 
1 was getting a fireless cooker. 

It made a good one, too. First I put 
a thick layer of excelsior on the bot- 
tom of the candy bucket, then I set 
my jar in, and packed the excelsior 
around it “tight as tight.” I let it set 
to shape it well; then I took out the 
jar and cut a pattern with papers for 
making a lining for the nest This I 
made with cheesecloth, and tacked 
it over the excelsior; then made a 
second one of oilcloth. I purposely left 
room at the top for a pillew of excel- 
sior, only my pillow was not of excel- 
sior, but of feathers, because I had 
them to spare. I fastened a spool to 
the center of the lid of the bucket. 
and there was my cooker complete 

Now for my stew. This morning I 
cut up one pound of tough meat into 


small pieces, and two medium-sized 
sausages. I rolled these all in salted 
flour and browned them with an onion 


Then I added a third of a cupful of 
rolled oats, a cupful of tomatoes and a 
pint of hot water. I put my stone jar 
on top of the stove, heated it thoroly 
with boiling water, and when my stew 
had come to a good boil, I emptied it 
into the hot jar, put on the lid, popped 
it isto my cooker, put on the pillow, 
and put down the lid. We don’t take 
a hot.drink at noon, so our dinner was 
ready, and it was good. 

I am trying to be the best wife and 
mother possible for me, and with all I 
have to do, I can not give more than 
a certain proportion of my time to 
cooking. Jar cooking appeals to me as 
best suited to my needs. There is 
nothing to watch, and slow cooking 
results in food that is easier digested 
than quick cooking. I could have fried 
some pork and potatoes in the time it 
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took me to make the stew, but the food 
would not have been nearly so satis- 
fying. 

Part of the time I must keep my 
stove running anyway, in order to 
have hot water. When I do, I shall 
use my stone jar in the oven. I have 
a feeling of an amplitude of time when 
the dinner is prepared at breakfast 
time. This helps me thru the morning. 
[ only reach the irritable, tired stage 
when my work gets ahead of me. Don’t 
fail to urge your readers to take ad- 
vantage of a fireless cooker, a hay box 
or a stone jar. I have long known 
what they are because my mother had 
one at home. Some time I hope to 
have a “bought” cooker, but in the 
meantime I am glad today because we 
had a fireless stew for dinner. 

STELLA HART. 


Diet for a Child of Three 


From No 
Notes, 





24 of the Ames Short Course 


Class we take the following sug- 


gestive list of foods for a child of three 
years or more: Orange juice, apple sauce, 
baked apple (no skin), stewed dried ap- 
ples, prune pulp, cereals cooked to a jelly, 
coddled egg, stale bread, hard toast, meat 
broth (chicken or mutton) scraped beef, 
white meat of chicken, rare beef, broiled 
mutton, broiled white-meated fish, baked 
potato, young string beans, spinach (well 
cooked and strained), tender peas, aspara- 
gus tips, stewed celery, boiled young or 
Spanish onions, junket, custard, corn 
starch pudding, fruit jellies, butter, cream 
and simple cream soups. 

A model list, using some of these 
foods, is also given: 

First Day—Breakfast, 7 to 8 a. m.— 
Porridge and cream, one-half glass of 
milk, baked apple pulp, bread and butter 
Lunch (about three hours after breakfast) 

-Bread and milk. Dinner—Scraped beef 
broiled, buttered baked potato, one-half 
glass of milk, cooked celery, bread. Lunci 

Glass of milk. Supper—Bread and but- 
ter, glass of milk. 

Second Day—Breakfast—Orange juice, 
poached egg, toast, milk Lunch—Fruit 
jelly, bread and butter. Dinner—Cream of 
pea soup rackers, corn starch pudding 


-diet 


with fruit. Lunch—Glhass of milk. Supper 

Corn meal mush and milk. 

Third Day—Breakfast—Baked apple, 
milk toast, milk. Lunch—Cereal jelly and 
cream. Dinner—Broiled white fish, spin- 
ach, bread and butter, junket. Lunch— 
Buttered graham crackers. Supper—Prune 
pulp, toast, milk. 








| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


tL y 
Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocket 




















Une’ Billy Possum is to bring his wife 
and children to the Green Forest, and all 
the little meadow and forest folks have 
planned a party for them But they see 
no children when Unc’ Billy and his wife 
arrive Finally Jimmy Skunk asks Mrs 
Possum where her children are, and she 


tells him they are in her pocket 





When Mrs. Possum said this, no one 
knew what to do or what to say Who 
ever heard of carrying a family in a 
pocket? Old Mother West Wind carries 
her family of Merry Little Breezes in a 
big b but a big bag and a pocket are 
very aire erent things. 

Peter Rabbit looked at Jumper the 
Hare, and Jumper the Hare looked at 
Johnny Chuck, and Johnny Chuck looked 

ind Jimmy Skunk looked 

tter, and Little Joe Otter 

Jack Squirrel, and Happy 

Jack Squirrel looked at Danny Meadow 
Mouse, and Da Meadow Mouse looked 
it old Mr road, and old Mr. Toad looked 


ather Frog, and Grandfathe 
Prickly Porky, and no one 
word Une’ Billy Possum winked 
Mrs. Possum, and both of them 


at Grandf 
Frog looked at 


said a 
at old 
grinned. 

Finally 
always mt 
and asked 

*““Did—did—I understand you to say that 
you have brought your family in your 
” he asked, hesitatingly 

“Yo’ cert’nly did, Brer Rabbit,” 
old Mrs. Possum 

Every one looked at 
more puzzled than before. Finally Prickly 
Porky cleared his throat. ““Have—have 
you got your pocket with you? 

It was such a foolish question that ev- 
erybody laughed Unc’ Billy laughed 
harder than anyone else, unless it was 
old Mrs. Possum herself. 

“Of course Ah brought my 
me,” said “Would yo’ 
see mah family.” 

“If you please,”’ said Jimmy Skunk, who 
never forgets to be polite 

Old Mrs. Possum climbed up on a stump 
where all could see her My, how they 


Peter Rabbit, 


ist be satisfied, 


whose curiosity 
found his tongue 


replied 


every one else, 





pocket with 


she. alls like to 
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did crowd around! Then very ditty she 
opened the big pocket in her Bown, and 
began to call one name after another. As 
she called, out of that big pocket popped 
one head after another, until there were 
eight little heads sticking out of that big 
pocket, and every little head was the ex- 
act image of Unc’ Billy Possum’s. 

For a few minutes no one could say 4 
word. It was so surprising that every ona 
rubbed his eyes to make sure that he saw 
aright. Then Peter Rabbit hopped up on 
a log and made*a speech. It wasn’t ver 
much of a speech, but he told old Mm, 
Possum how he had planned this sy 
party, and how the surprise was r 
theirs and not hers. He finished by 
gesting that it was time to eat. 








Sug- 
Then ev 
erybody brought out the good things that 


they had prepared, and 
and talk at once. 

Old Mrs. Possum soon made herself 
home in the Green Forest, and kept hou 
for Unc’ Billy in his big hollow tree i 
Unc’ Billy Possum found that with so 
many mouths to fill, he had to keep hunt 
ing for something to eat most of the ti: 

It was about this time that Farmer 
Brown's boy began to be troubled. Fyver 
day, when he went to collect the eggs in 
the hen house, he found that someon 
had been before him. The eggs grew 
scarcer and scarcer and scarcer. He knew 
that Jimmy Skunk was not stealing them, 
because he had stopped up the only pl 
where Jimmy Skunk could get in. He re 
membered how he. had once found Un: 
Billy Possum in the hen house, and 
suspected that Unc’ Billy was stealing the 
eggs now, tho how he got in he did no 
know. 


all began to 


next week) 


(Concluded 











— to Make up Jell- 0 


For making the newest things in 
desserts and salads, Jell-O is being 
used by the best cooks as well as by 
women in millions of homes who do 
all of the work about the house as 
well as the cooking. 

Cooks use Jell-O because it is more 
satisfactory than anything else for 
the finest desserts and salads. 

Women generally use 


JELLO 


first of all, because better things can 
be made of it, at the price, than 
anything else. 

In wealthy homes Jell-O is popu! 
because it is too good to go without 

In homes of people of moderate 
means it isa part of the noon-day 01 
evening meal regularly for the r 
son that it costs only a few cents 
and can be made up into the m 
delicious and beautiful desserts and 
other dishes by any woman, cook o1 
no cook. 

Jell-O is sold in all grocery stores 
and general stores everywhere 11 
America. There are six different 


fruit flavors: Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Chocolate. 

The new Jell-O Book describes 


new Jell-O salads, “whips,” knick 
knacks, and dainties of almost un- 
limited variety. Recipes for every- 
day salads and desserts are given 
first place in it, and particularly the 
new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. 
A copy will be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Kill All Flies. 
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Our Sabbath School Leadon! 


By HENRY WALLACE 










Except when agmoumeement is made to the 


sionally be made necessary by 
the quarterly wa 
Each issue 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
auead by aay ether super 


, these 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
additions to the lesson text. This slatement may pot alwuys apply to 


is copyrighted. The Rabheth School Sehosi Lassen muat pot be repro- 
ent! special written permission has bee: S 


expesitions of the Sabbath School 
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Prayer 


(Netes on the Sabbath Schoel — 


for June 15, 1919. Matthew, 6:5-15 
luke, 18:1-14. ‘Printed, Luke, ‘1 1-5, 
#14.) 


“And he spake a parable unto them 
to the end that they ought always to 
pray, and not to faint, (2) saying, 
There was in a city a judge, who feared 
not God, and regarded not man: (3) 
and there was a widow in that city; 
and she came oft unto him, saying, 
Avenge me of mine adversary. (4) 
And he would not for a while: but af- 
terward he said within himself, Though 
{ fear not God, nor regard man; (5) 
yet because this widow troeubieth me, 
{ will avenge her, lest she wear me out 
by her continual coming. 

“And he spake also this parable un- 
to certain who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and set all 
ethers at nought: (10) Two men went 
up into the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. 
(411) The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee 
that I am net as the rest of men, ex- 
tertioners, unjust, adulterous, or even 
as this publican. (12) I fast twice in 
the week; I give tithes of all that I 
get. (13) But the publican, standing 
afar off, would not lift up so much as 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote his 
breast, saying, God, be thou merciful 
to me a sinner. (14) I say unto you, 
This man went down to his house jus- 
tified rather than the other: for every 
ope that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled; but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

The first part of the lesson (text 
net printed) is from Matthew, 6. When 
Jesus stood on the grass covered hifll- 
side near the Sea of Galilee, surround- 
ed by simpleminded Galilean peas- 
ants, and unfolded the nature of the 
kingdom it was His mission to estab- 
lish, His teaching, while simplicity it- 
self, was utterly revolutionary. For He 
laid down not doctrines to be followed, 
nor forms of religion to be observed, 
but a life to be lived, not according to 
any outward form, but in its inner 
spirit. They had hardly caught their 
breath after listening to the Beatitudes 
when He told them that unless they 
were better men than the professedly 
religious men of their day, they could 
not under any circumstances enter in- 
to His kingdom, and that He was nota 
disturber of the ancient religion of 
le faith and trust in the Heavenly 
Father, but its restorer. He unfolded 
the spirit of the laws and showed how 
they had been perverted in the name of 
He pointed out the brother- 
hoo in the necessity of loving eur 
enemies, iad the eare of the Heavenly 
Father over all. The man who held 
rudge was no better than the ex- 
tortionate tax gatherer whom they de- 
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He demanded absolute sincerity. Ev- 
ery man’s word should ring true. He 


said: Live your religious life as in the 

ht of God. ‘Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to: be 
seen of them. if so, ye have no reward 
of your Heavenly Father. The words 

iered “alms” in the old version and 
“righteousness” in the revised, cover 
ims-giving, praver and fasting, all of 
which were regarded as essential to a 
righteous life. The point Jesus makes 
is that the motive in all these things 
be right. In effect, He says: You give 
alms of course: the peor you have al- 
Ways with you; but let your motive al- 
ways be to help the needy, not to get a 
reputation among vour fellowmen for 
benevolence. Let your motive be to do 





£00d, not to be seen of men. 

Now as to prayer. You pray, of 
course; the child seeks communion 
With his father. Let your prayer be 
to the Father, not to gain a reputation 


a hiv your neighbors; that is, to be 


ard of men. When you pray, get by 
rself, alone with your God. Tell 


you 
hi 


fim your wants and desires as a child 
its own father. 


Id tell You will 
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have your reward: the blessing of God 
im the way He deems best to give it. 

Jesus in talking to these Galilean 
peasants was enunciating principles, 
not hard and fast rules. Daniel threw 
his window wide open when he prayed, 
in order that his enemies might see 
that he feared God rather than man. 
The college boy whe kneels by his bed- 
side at his accustomed hour before an 
irreligious room-mate does not violate, 
but follows the principle that Jesus 
sets down. 

Further, He says, when you pray, do 
not follow set forms, saying them over 
and over, as do the Gentiles. Your 
Father knows what you want. ft is the 
desire ef your heart that is the main 
thing. Ask for it; keep on asking un- 
til yeu get it in His own goed time 
and way. 

There is in all this nothing about 
public prayer, where one person leads 
the devotions, bears to the throne of 
God the wants of a congregation or 
prayermeeting: but the same principle 
rules in all prayer. Then follows the 
Lord’s Prayer, not given as a form, but 
as preseribing the manner of our ap- 
proach to the Father, describing the at- 
titude we should assume with regard 
to God, His kingdom, the world, our 
own wants and our treatment of our 
enemies. 

Our attitude toward God is that of a 
child to the father, and Jesus recog- 
nizes that as the proper attitude of ev- 
ery man. It is not “my” Father. but 
“our” Father. It recognizes the essen- 
tial brotherheod ef every human being. 
The brotherhood of man is essentially 
involved in the Fatherhood of God. Ev- 
ery man has the right to assume the 
attitude taken by the suppliant in this 
prayer. We are not to try to make our- 
selves fit to be a child of God, but sim- 
ply to be a child of God. This attitude 
must not be taken in a flippant, irrev- 
erent manner, for this Father of ours is 
the infinitely pure, holy, just Lord of 
heaven and earth, and our attitude 
should be reverent toward everything 
by which He makes Himself known: 
His name, His werd, His works. Rev- 
erence and adoration are quite as es- 
sential in prayer as petition. In thus 
approaching our Heavenly Father, 
using the words our Savior has taught 
us, we unquestionably put ourselves 
on His side, members of His kingdom, 
awaiting the coming of the kingdom, 
praying for the rule of God among men 
on earth. 

The next petition legically follows: a 


pledge that eur influence shall be giv- 
en to the extension of that kingdom in 
our own hearts, in our family, in soci- 


ety, in gevernment. until that kingdom 
is thoroly established, until Ged’s will 
is done among men as it is among the 


angels. A long forward look is in- 
volved in this prayer. 
Then having pledged ourselves as 


loyal children of the Father whom we 
reverence, as not only on the right side 
—members of the kingdom—but as 
working for the extension of that king 
dom, we are taught to ask humbly, 
a child of its father, for what we peed; 
for bread here means not alone food, 
but shelter, clothing, education, oppor- 
tunity—everything that is necessary to 
develop the best life in us. 

Then follows inevitably a confession 
of our own shortcomings, the con- 
sciousness of which grows upon us 
with increasing years and wider 
knowledge of the exceeding length and 
breadth of the Divine law, covering ac- 
tions and motives as well. Note that 
we can hope for fergiveness only as we 
forgive. We have no promise of for- 
giveness from God uniess we forgive 
our fellows who have wronged us. It is 
a most fearful position to the man who 
insists on holding a grudge and await- 
ing an opportunity te get even. 

Then comes the consciousness that 
the Christian life is a life of constant 
struggle against temptation. Knowing 
that we will be tried, we ask that the 
trials may be as few as is consistent 
with the development of character; 
that we may not be led or brought into 
temptation; but if led, that in the end 


as 





| Ow’s case at all. 





we may endure and be deliv ered from 
the evil one (not “from evil,” as given 
in the eld version), in whem all un- 
righteousness heads up. The rest of 
this verse as given in the old version 
is evidently spurious, net being found 


in the ether manuseripts. It is not 
feund in Luke. 
This prayer is remarkable for its 


brief and simple enunciation of great 
vital principles, for the comparatively 
small space given for petition, and the 
large space for adoration. It is not to 
be slavishly followed, but the spirit of 
it should permeate every prayer, 
whether public or private. 

As if knowing the unwillingness of 
men to forgive while pleading for for- 
giveness for themselves, the Savior as- 
sures us that if we do forgive, the 
Heavenly Father will forgive us, and 
with equal emphasis says that if we do 
not forgive, neither will He forgive us 
eur trespasses. 

This brings us to the printed text. 
Jesus is new passing thru Perea, on the 
east side of the Jordan, in the terri- 
tory of Hered Antipas. He is on ‘His 
last journey to Jerusalem, where He 
has announced that He is to die for 
His people. His teachings at this time 
are all colered by this ever-present 
thought. If possible, they breathe even 
a loftier spirit of self-sacrifice than be- 
fore. There is as yet no wavering 
among the disciples in view of the dis- 
mal prospect that lies before them; 
but evidently there is an under-current 
of thought, as yet unexpressed: How 
cana we live up to the teachings of the 
Master? Hew can we live, if He should 
be taken away from us? If His ene- 
mies should succeed in crushing Him, 
as He predicts, how can we be sus- 
tained in our warfare against evil? If 
His God, in whom He trusts and with 
whom He is in such elose fellowship, 
does not rescue Him, how can we be 
delivered ? 

it is in answer te this rising, but, so 
far as recorded, yet unspeken thought, 
that Jesus gives the parable of the un- 
just judge and the importunate widow. 
The condition of the widow, bereft of 
provider and protector, and perhaps re- 
sponsible for the care of little children, 
is an unfortunate and sad one in any 
country, but particularly so in oriental 
countries and under despotic govern- 
ments. They are the weak ones, the 
particular and favorite prey of the 
strong. ‘Their only hope for redress 
from untold grievances and oppres- 
sions was the local magistrate;, and 
magistrates then as now, and no doubt 
to no greater extent, were more likely 
to favor the rich oppressor than the 
poor suppliant for justice. 

In this instance, the case was espe- 
cially hopeless, for the magistrate was 
corrupt and refused to hear the wid- 
He neither feared God 
nor regarded man; that is, had no 
sense of the obligation of the magis- 
trate to do judgment according to the 
law of his God. Neither had he any re- 
gard for public opinion. A rascal was 
robbing the widow, and the judge did 
not care. Convinced of the justice of 
her cause, she kept right at the judge, 
or, as we would say, the justice of the 


peace. She came often to see him—on 
the street, at the synagogue, in his 
home. Wherever she could find him, 
there was the unfortunate widow, de- 
manding her day in court. Annoyed 
beyond endurance by her importunity, 


and simply to get rid of her, he finally 


heard her case and gave a righteous 
decree, no doubt feeling that if he 
did not, the widow would be after him 
again 

Now, says Jesus, if a thoroly bad man 
will do a just thing from purely self- 
ish motives, to get rid of annovance, 
do you imagine for a moment that 


your Heavenly Father will not in His 
own good time and way take eare of 
you when you cry to Him day and 
night? To think otherwise is to have 
no faith in our Father in Heaven. For 
reasons best known to Himself, He 
may not answer your petition at once. 
He may not answer you in the way you 
hope and expect, but beeause He is 
yvour Father and you His children, He 
will care for you and give you, in due 
time, the victory over your enemies, if 
vou stay by Him. What you need is 
faith in God, in the supremaey of right 
and justice. 

And then, looking down the ages and 
seeing the lack of this faith in eternal 
justice and righteousness on the part 
of men and even of those who profess 
to serve Him, Jesus exclaims: Never- 
theless, when the Son of man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth the 
rule or the exception? 
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No doubt there were im tag audience 
many who would say: if dfligence in 
prayer is the sum ef Christian living, 
then all is well with me. if prayer will 
save men, then I shall be saved. An- 
swering this unspoken theught, as He 
had answered the unspoken thought of 
the distressed diseiples, Jesus said: 
Let me tell you a story: 

There were two men who went up to 
the temple at Jerusalem at the same 
time to pray. One had the bearing of 
aman who thought that he had a cor- 
ner on all that was holy. He walked 
boldly into the temple, fixed his eyes 
upon the holy of holies, the symbel of 
the Divine presence, and exclaimed in 
a tone of affected sanctity: Oh, Lerd! 
I thank thee that I was born right, of 
a goed family; that there is no plebian 
bleed in my veins; that my family 
have always been members of the 
church; that I have lived an upright 
life; that I have never failed to con- 
tribute te the support of the chureh; 
that I always attend service and pray- 
er-meeting: that I never dodge my tax- 
es: that I have always kept strictly 
within the letter of the law according 
to the teachings of my parents; that 
there has never been any stain upon 
my neme or that of any of my family. 
Thou knowest that I have always been 
exaet in all my devotiens and all my 
outward duties. I long ago resolved to 


give a tenth, and not like those who 
give a tenth of what they save, I give 
a tenth of what I make. I fast not 


merely on Thursday, as do mest of my 
brethren, but I fast on Monday also. I 
have never so disgraced myself as to 
collect taxes to support the Roman 
gevernment, like that miserable pub- 
lican who eame inte the temple when 
i did this morning. 

The poor publican, overawed by the 
supreme sanctity of his fellow-worship- 
er, dared net go forward in sight ef 
the holy of holies, but stopped at the 
entrance, and did not so much as even 
raise his eyes to heaven; but abashed 


and humiliated, bent his head, smote 
upon his breast in profound sorrew, 
and in agony of spirit cried out: “Ged, 


’ 


be merciful to me a sinner.” I tell you, 
said Jesus, that this man went to his 
home forgiven and accepted by the 
Searcher of all hearts, while his fellow- 
worshiper, conscious of no sin and 
filled with self-righteousness. of which 
he dared boast even before his God, 
went home unjustified and unforgiven. 


Jesus here makes a distinction be- 
tween true prayer and what often 
passes among men for prayer, but 


which at least approaches blasphemy. 
Indirectly He gives a most solemn 
warning to those who profess the 
name of Christ, and, priding them- 
selves on their birth and parentage 
position, their standing in the outward, 
visible church among men, most griev- 
ously dishonor Him and bring shame 
and repreach on His cause by boasting 
of their piety. The man who boasts of 
his piety never has much piety to boast 
of. When we boast even in our own 
secret hearts of our own righteouness, 
and despise others, we thereby conviet 
ourselves of the rankest hypocrisy. 


For be assured that here is no good 
thing that cometh to any of us, be it 
birth, environment, or talent or grace 
of manner, or power to get wealth, 
that does net come by the grace and 
favor of God: and but for that grace 
we might be what others are whom we 
despise. 

In this parable the Savior gives us 
the rule by which we can measure our- 


that our estimation of 
others and our feelings toward them 
are an accurate measure of our own 
feelings toward our Heavenly Father. 
If we despise the humble and lowly, 
we thereby despise the God who owns 
them as His own, and who will in due 
time exalt them and dishonor these 
who now hold them in contempt. For, 
in the language of the Master, “every 
one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled: but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 


selves; namely, 





REMOVING VARNISH. 


An Iowa housekeeper writes: 

“I have a bedroom set of walnut which 
belonged to my mother. At one time this 
was painted white. How can I remove the 


paint from the wood, in order te get back 
the walnut, which I have just learned to 
appreciate?” 

Varnish removers and paint removers 
are to be had from stores that handle 
paints. Strong lye water or eaustic soda 
will also remove the paint amd varnish. 
The solvents soften the varnish, which is 
then seraped off with a spatula. When 


the weod is theroly dry, sand-paper down, 
oil and polish, or varnish 
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Notes of the Breeds 











The North Dakota Aberdeen-Angus 
Futurity—North Dakota Aberdeen-An- 
gus breeders are planning to put on a 
show and sale at Fargo next July, some 
$1,000 in cash prizes being planned for 





fat calves sired by registered Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls. They plan to have 
only one ring, putting big prizes at the 
top and bringing out a good show of 
the “Doddies.” 


With Short-horns 
- of registered Short-horns has 
been installed on the 2.000-acre ranch 
conducted by the Nebraska experiment 
station. hundred head of 


State Experiments 


\ herd 


About one 


dairy cattle and a herd of grades are 
already on this ranch, at North Platte, 
the Short-horns being purchased for 
the purpose of promoting interest in 
pure-bred cattle in beef production. 


Class for Milking Short-horns at the 








towa State Fair—The Iowa State Fair 
mé i ices the addition of 
a i Milking Short-horns 
with premium money to the amount of 
$600. The schedule includes males and 
females up to three vears old and over. 
Cows three years or over must have 
produced not less than 6,000 pounds 
of milk in one year In making the 
awards, 50 per cent will be allowed for 
milk production and 50 per cent for 
beef form. This classification has been 


added at the request of the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association, and 
which contributes half of the amount 

red for premiums. 


Angus Carlot Grand 
Salt Lake City—Idaho-fed 


Champions at 
Aberdeen- 







Angus two-year-olds won the carlot 
steer grand championship at the third 
Inter-Mountain Fat Stock Show, at Salt 
Lake Cit) \pril 3d to 6th. The Port- 
and Feeder Compan Burley, Idaho, 
ed and showed the gre ‘and champions, 
which so t f cord price for his 
show. These steers averaged 1,116 
pounds. Following so closely on the 


7 


Is of the grand « 





umpionship carlot 


hee 


victory at Portland’s Pacific Interna- 
tional Show. supporters of the breed 
have some ground for claiming the 
breed’s superiority as feeders in any 
district and under either range or corn 
belt conditions. 

Holsteins Abroad—The growth of 
the sritish-Friesian Cattle Society 





from a handful of men five vears ago 
to a total of nearly 1,000 today is one 
proof of the excellence of the black 
and-whites abroad, according to the 
Hoistein-Friesian Regist A still bet 
ter proof is found fact that cat 
tle prices have been excellent the last 
few year One five-year-old cow sold 





for $22,500, another for hate while 

veral bulls brovght around the latter 
figure. Auction sales with averages of 
rom $800 to $1.000 a h ad have been 
of not infrequent occurrence. Sales 
of registered Holstein-Friesians at 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, also made 
good figures. One hundred and sixty 
one head of cows and heifers averaged 
$940, and 184 bulls made $2,150 per 
head. The top pri of the season was 


$16,000 


Record Sale of Guernseys—A total 
of $180,275 for eighty-three Guernseys 
is the record of the nbination sale 


am F 
Sixty-one 


of Guern held at Florh 


Madison, N. J., 


seys arms 


recentlh 





cOoOWS averaged $2,003.69; fourteen 
heifers averaged $946.43 eight bulls 
averaged $5,600, and the rverage for 
eighty-three head was $2.1 172. Flor- 
ham Leader, a two-months-old bull calf 
consigned by Anderson T. Herd, New 
Hope, Pa., topped the sale. He was 
purchased by The Oaks Farm and 
Hugh Bancroft, of Massachusetts, for 
$25.000. This price sets a new record 
for the breed, being $10,500 in excess 
of any price previously reported for 
any Guernsey. Florham Leader was 
sired by Ne Plus Ultra, the sire of 
twenty-three advanced register daugh- 
ters, and is out of Langwater Nancy, 


the fourth cow in Class A. Langwater 
Nancy has four advanced register rec- 
ords, the largest of which is 18,783.5 
pounds of milk and 1,011.66 pounds of 
butter-fat. A new record price was 
also established for a Guernsey cow 
in the sale of Follyland Nancy, for 
$12,500. This price exceeds by $5,000 


the previous record price for a Guern 


sev cow 
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ONTENTED cows that are not 
bothered with flies give more and 
better milk, so you see it is real economy 
to use Cow-Ease especially when | 
guarantee it will do all I claim or your 
money will be refunded. 


It is a harmless but remarkably effective liquid 
that will not gum the hair nor blister the skin. 
One gallon will spray a cow 200 times. 

It will keep the flies away. And remember that flies are 
deadly germ-carriers, and besides bother; ng the cows, may 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The Dairy Heifer 


The tendency of the average dairy- 
man, according to a statement of a 
Kansas professor some time ago, is to 
underfeed and to breed early. Both 
practices inflict a severe handicap on 
any herd, and both, unfortunately, ap- 
pear likely to be stimulated by present 
conditions. 

Grain is higher proportionately than 
market milk, and very high indeed in 
the eye of a man who remembers how 
much a sack of oil meal cost five years 
back and compares it with the price 
today. Right now, however, buiter is 
proportionately even higher than grain 

and skim-milk, measured in terms of 
ige and corn, compares favorably 
with the grain price. 

Early breeding comes very often as 

result of high feed prices. The dairy- 








man figures that the quicker he gets 
tl ] er to producing and making 
some 1g for him, the better off he 
Ww be Another cause is the fear of 
the average farmer that a price col- 
lapse all along the line may be due 
soon, and that such a drop will catch 


him with a non-productive animal on 
hands. 
Connecticut experiments of several 


back tested out the effect of age 





of first calving on production The 
age varied from one year and eleven 

ths to three vears and six months. 
The late group produced an average 
of 170 pounds more butter-fat in the 
first lactation pericd than the early 


up, and 131 more pounds in the sec- 
period. Under-feeding has been 
ified to a limited extent with the 
animal at one stage of growth, but 

is highly doubtful if good results 
would come from similar treatment of 
the dairy heifer. Certainly a reduction 
( ration to a degree that prevents 
the proper structural development of 
the animal can have no shadow ot jus- 
tification for either beef or dairy stock. 

In this connection, it is well to keep 











mind that the costliest thing on the 
dairv farm is not £65 oil meal or $40 
¢ Ifa The costliest thing on the 





ry farm is a poor cow. 


sutter-Fat and Body-Fat 
The pr 


actice of breeders in 


getting 














( 1 a fat condition before calving, 
‘milking off” the surplus weight 
during the seven or thirty-day test 
perio been j ified by experi- 
I ct cted by the Pennsylvania 
State College. The decrease in body 
\ fay most uniformly an in- 
( S t fat yntent of the milk 
CO yond? rood record 

rjn¢ f ished by the ex- 

} " ited as follows: “A gain 
n live we is in every instance ac- 
( panied lecreass the per 
I nto and a falling off 
i! case but one 


live weight in every 





companied a gain in the per 
cent of butter-fat.””. The incorporation 
of experiments of two other seasons 





1e number of cas¢ 


brought th 





total $s in- 
vestigated up to . Of these caseg, 
2 or 70 per cent, conformed to if 


principle stated above 


Cow-Testing Associations 


1 


he reports of Iowa 
ons for March and 
change in milk pro- 


A comparison of f 
w-testing associ 
ril indicates the 








n that has come with the silo 
the practice of breeding for fall 
hening. With pasture beginning to 

lable in April, and the time of 
greatest production for spring freshen- 
ws at hand, the April record 








iid seem due to be much higher 
March 

matter of fae there is not 

difference; and 1at there is fa- 

farch ¢ r April There were 

ws making over 40 pounds of fat 

rch, and only 281 in April. The 

Y of } individuals and groups 
n ran ahi the same. 

1e cold rains and the delay in pas- 

lue to wet ground, undoubtedly 

something to do with this. More 

} } s the fact that 

t ajol ot I cows tested are 











nearing the end of their lactation peri- 
od and not commencing it. 

The silo should have perhaps equal 
weight. In the days when milk cows 
ate dry hay and grain all winter, the 
first meals of succulent food naturally 
had a marked stimulating effect. Now 
good corn silage, with clover or alfalfa 
hay makes a ration that compares fa- 
vorably enough with blue grass so that 
a change from one to the other does 
not make a difference worthy of note. 

Another interesting feature of the 
report is that a pure-bred Jersey, Alice, 
owned by W. T. Wiese, of the West 
Branch Association. holds the high in- 
dividual record this month. The Hol- 
steins have been ha a monopoly of 
this place for some time Hol 








past. 


steins are the tep cows in four asso- 
ciations for April, Jerseys in two, 


two Guernsey in 


Short-horns in and a 
i champion 


Three of the n 


cows are grades. 





one, ine 


Milking ‘Short-horns in Australia 
rrom New Wales 
port of a Milking Short-horn champion 


whose year’s rec 


South comes a re- 
throws our Amer- 
rather in 


of Glenthorne 


ord 
ican dual-purpcse animals 
the shade. 
completed ; official 
with a milk record of 18,418 pounds 
and a fat record of 767.43 pounds. 

This record beats the old New South 
Wales mark of 18,197 pounds, and far 
outdistances two records of 
17.364 and 15,073 pounds apiece. Com- 
pared with these, our American 
ords do not make a very impressive 
showing. Our best milk record ,for 
1918 was 14,734 pounds, and the best 
fat record 611.04 pounds. 

The impression of the inferiority of 
the American stock may be misleading. 
It must be kept in mind that dual- 
purpose cows are obviously to be used 
for two purposes. A good milk record 
does not establish a Milking Short-horn 
as markedly desirable unless there is 
corresponding worth as a beef animal. 
It would be easily possible to select 
Short-horns of dairy tendency and 
breed up in time a class of stock only 
slightly more rugged than a Jersey. 
This is not wh Milking Short- 
horn people are trying to do, however 
They are working for milking ability 


in ad beef 


Lovely 
her yearly 





te 
tes 





other 


rec- 


the 


idition to 


teristics. 


producing charac- 


A comparison of 
the New South 





usually rugged type 

ican specianen looks like a good beef 
cow with a good udder and some dairy 
characteristics added. If the ideal of 
the Milking Short-horn is a beef cow 
of good quality. which also gives a 


large vield of milk, it } 
American 
of it in 


records. 


Ten-Year-Old Silage 

An Australian farm paper reports 
receiving a sample of corn silage that 
was made in 1909. The corn was cut 
quite early in the season, in what the 
journal describes as the milky stage 
of the cob. A portion of the silo now 
being emptied was used several years 
ago, but sixty or seventy tons of it was 


wou 
breeders may ha 


spite of their 


d seem that 
ve the best 


lower milk 


left at the bottom and topped with 
straw 

This silage is now being used for 
feed, with a little alfalfa chaff and 
bran. The owner reported that the 
cows were milking better than if on 


good grass. The silos on this farm are 
of reinforced circular, and 
have each a capacity of about 140 tons. 


concrete, 


Argentine Butter 
Reports in 


indicate that the 
has contracted 


1 Canadian publication 
British government 
practically the en- 


for 











tire export pros ion of butter from 
the Argentine until January 1, 1920. 
The price is said to be 32.8 cents per 


pound. 
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Now is the best | 
time to buy a 




















HESE are the days when the farmer is 

getting the most milk, and with butter- 
fat at its present high price he should be 
sure to get all the cream. 


Many “claims” are made for various cream 
separators, but the most convincing proof 
that the De Laval is the cleanest skimming 
machine is the fact that 98% of the large 
creameries the world over use the De Laval. | 


Even if you do not separate as much 
cream as the large creameryman, you can 
no more afford to waste cream than he can. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming: about the soil 
and how it was made; how piants growinit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us 80 1ing which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write 


Land 


I suppose all farm boys are watching 
the land sales in their home county. 
i 
















































n some of the richer sections of lowa 
and Illinois there are stories about 
ms with only fair improve- 
ments and several miles from town, 
selling as high as $500 an acre. I have 
heard retired farmers who made their 
money when corn was 40 cents a bush- 
el, denounce such prices as outrageous. 
They are freely predicting that some- 
me is going to get hurt with these 
high prices 


Land is high, but perhaps it is as 



































































easy to buy good land at $300 an acre 
today as it was to buy the same land 
at $50 an acre twenty years ago. In 
the old day it cost only $9 or $10 to 


raise an acre of corn, not counting 


@ 

rent. But corn in those days, one year 

sseanads"" The best tractor is only so muc 
bushel, and it took a forty-bushel crop 

” without a good 
as compared with $3 twenty years , ; 2 Ke 

ago. If a $3 net return was enough to | ma ne oO You will find that a Simms Magneto is the © life 
justify land at $50 an acre twenty your tractor. It unfailingly fires a big husky spa: 


years ago, isn't a $16 return enough to 
justify $250 to $300 land today? This 
is the way the thousands of men are Experienced tractor operators will tell you that 
\ o ar b g¢ lan " > . r cs #e 
vho are buying land at thé able ignition is a prime essential without which 1 
‘dinary prices which are now be- 


| 
j 


to return a profit of $3 an acre. Today 
it costs, not counting rent, about $24 é¢ - 

to raise an acre of corn on the same | 

basis that it cost $9 twenty vears ago. Ca ro n 
But with corn at $1 a bushel, a forty- | 
bushel crop will give a net profit of 


your spark plugs even on low throttling. 


mum traction, low cost per acre’’ and most 





juoted in almost every county in 
the corn belt. per day’’ are empty phrases. Owning a farm tra 
After the Civil war, and especially means the investment of considerable money, but 
from 1867 to 1870, there was a great money well invested and will bring you better ret: 
period of land speculation. Corn and than any piece of machinery you have on the farm, p 


oats remained high in 
Then came the c of 1873, which 
sent prices of all ki downward, and Mr. Edward R. Hewitt, Consulting Engineer fo1 
the period of wild speculation in farm 
land was suspended until about 1880, 
when there was a temporary revival. *"T believe we may hope to plow with trac- 
Prices were so low from 1872 to 1880 
that very little farm land changed 


price until 1872. 





vided you keep it working. 





International Motor Company, says: 


tors for about 60 cents per acre on good 
land. This, ineluding all charges, as 





hands except when a mortgage was ; 
foreclosed. No doubt the grandfathers against $8.00 to $4.50 with horses.’ 

of many of you boys started farming <2 : ; 

ome ti n the 70’s, and lived thru This very value of the tractor as a farm serv: 
this hard-time period to see their land should emphasize the necessity for keeping it work 

finally advance more in value during Get the most out of your tractor. You will—every 


the past ten years than during all the 
rest of the time put together. From 
1870 to 1896, Iowa farm land advanced 


—every hour—with 





from an average value of about $20 an q P j 
to about $28. But beginning with 
§ farm land in Iowa has gone up $3 
or $4 1 acre ¢€ ry yea ind d £ 
ece? a uch as $15 or $2 n ; 
‘ ntil today the ne Jland wi - 
rth $2 n acre 1 1896 is " " 
al 
\s £ corn and oats 1 eve J 
thing else are high in price, we shal! MAGNETO 
have land speculation and even er 
land prices than we have today. With ~ . 
corn at a dol a bushel, land at pres- 
ent-dav pi not at all too high. If your tractor is equipped with the Simms Magn: 
The problem i What will corn be : i 


: rou may rest assured of maxi yerformance : ! 
worth when everything is settled down you may rest assured f maximum performance and 
five or ten vears from now? It will be imum loss of valuablegtime. 


easy for the young men who start to : Insist on the Simms Magneto when buying 
buy farms during the next ten years to | tarm tractor. 
think that war prices are the normal | For Your Tractor, Your Truck and on ee 


r pene Your Passenger Car THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO., EAST ORANGE, N. 


at 40 cents a bushel, and perhaps they 
. } ¢ ] 





thing 1hey have never seen corn se 








, 


tempt i land ; a 
worth more than it really is terms of payment, will make land price of everything is high, the 
There is one thing to be said about } higher in price. In the very nature of ernments of the world can much n 
good corn land as an investment. The | things, therefore, land in the long run easily pay off their debts than if 


tly limited, whereas | ! bound to go up. jut while in the price is low Almost certainly. thea . Over 150,000 Sold 





Suppiv oOo} 





every veal © more people in | long run it is almost sure to go up, fore, they will favor rath high price a a 15th Y 
the v d \ ‘ ipply of | there will be times when t will be Just how the governmenis of the we : 
good ] ? neha ] t) ur Vv any far land sold \ ra will mana t no t co | 
=t of peo - es, price re | 1 d of farm land tion such | dition emains to b t 
\ iw continue consclo ‘ set A at 












. t} t 1 when f i will be ha to lar ag n. And ¢ t =. 1 th Champion Grain Guards 
. : ; ! can do; will pick up! 
i ’ y , " t i ~ i - 4 t »w t ad Vy tangle a m 
ve g yw ) } a g the ground, eo that it a) 
. t dow f ’ if standing. hy getit. ( 
‘ ‘ aia eineininenin dae si4 re ae at are id yo field, save half your tin 
| hare as t . insu 2 Vemps 2. 2588. By saat grain. Made of steel. Endorsed }' 
w) vit ‘ , debts Some of t] I have t l : s 3 agricultural colleges an@ over 20,000 
; ‘ r fs mers who have used them. Ships 
mn ( vy Oo OU ‘ . s » parties on three days’ free tris 
pro nt« fo " tre, ? \ The zo. I t nted, rett at our expe 
aa 7 , ‘ a>) ot wa } yw i re ed Prices $6.00 
er ( ite! IS ali ¢ t i il . mewnere i ( i t t t cet of ~ .50 per set of i Fit all m 
price of land \r hing v h makes dred billion do! r ist f ' . chines. S 
farn 1d . & “ . , on this v ‘ \f na ‘ * CHAMPION GRAIN LUEre co. . 





: ) iette i ee +) a , cares : 3830 Elmwood Ave. Stre 
to wr nh eas) en ving oll principal the i t i Chicago, Ill. 
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THE POULTRY 


iltry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 


poultry wil 1 be c! 

















st et oe ct 





Going to Kill a Hen? 
1 are going to have a chicken din- 
When the hens have gone to roost 
isit the chicken house and choose 
bird. It is getting dusk, and you 
to examine the hens carefully, to 
sure that you don’t kill your 
bird, so vou take several from the 
and put them in a coop for the 
Not many years ago, you would 
have gone to the trouble. You 
d have wrung the bird’s neck or 
yped its head off without choosing. 
the man from the agricultural col- 
has been around the neighborhood 
ving the folks how to clroose the 
hen, and you don’t want to run 
hances on killing your best. 
the morning you look the hens 
is they stand. The college man 
that a hen that had been laying 
ld have a faded beak, shank, ear 
vent. A bright-eyed, snappy-look- 
hen showed yellow beak and 
Without further locking, yorr 
rer out and are about to chop off 
head when the wife interposes: 
hen has been running with the 
3; for seven weeks; she is just be 
rain. That test ctf 
work out on ner. “g 
nm you remember. The poultry 
id the test for pigment of soe ‘ 
ears and vent was useful in 
yring, not after hens had had 
ith the full feed a hen carrying 
ks gets, and not in early fal! 
t: also that a hen after 
acation will often show a fad 
beak and yellow base 








ric 
mol 


re is the hen you want to take,” 
i . pointing to a hen with 
hriveled I 
lvic development “If a hen 
iving in the spring 1e is not 


feeding. You can tell by the nar- 

















atl h om the pe bon 
t} } t van fre the hone 
end of t breast | », that she 
lavin 
kill t ‘ find your wife 
l i th you remember 
‘ ave killed, and 
from the body cavitv an egg 
to lay, and egg 3 ks @ all sizes 
u wished—too ‘late that thai 


going on the nest instead of 





yt, Tor . 
vou detem the ex 
is to tl ing if 
in learn when the rules do not 


then learn thg rules, and every 
I is war *, yr dinner, if you 
imate the kind of 

she is at that present moment, 
vill get judgment which will 
t vou to choose the non-layers 
{ used to be told how to 
n from an oid hen. The 
mark them as chicks 
hem as hens, and to 
yver only exceptional breeders 
ird year. No one cooks hens 
s they used to: we don’t let 
so old No one likes to kill 








if hen must be kill 
that is a non-producer. 


The First Culling 











h price for the firs ee 
if 1 ( it worth while to cul 
ll of the birds with disqu 
I » culled; also 
x al The gene 
T¢ 
? of re 
nb ; teristics 
eds th 
\ i toes 
( shank 
‘ } Nose d ) 
| es 
t med tai 
} ! ( pike in 
y 5 : il in 
t s ol r tore 
{ i cro d breas 
en all s le comb 
r in plumage. 
lis ications are not 
Tay 1 ist. 
v are culling Barred 
l way we can tell 
he plumage looks good 
» keep. If the barring is no‘ 
gular: if the com)h 
7 


he le are g 


with pronounced 


In White Wvyandottes, 
ye determined as readily. 


mixture of both (which 
bird is not of show quality, |! 


will bleach out in the sun, 
There is no use, 


in keeping a Wyandotte with- 
out a spike se the i 


chance to make gt 


or oreo’ a pore that 
presse a in the comb, 
ke is hereditary, a 
disqualifications, 
the o we do not i 
The sale of surplus 








ticularly ob jectionable, even 


We would promptls 
with green eyes. 





Variety From Wheat 


Illinois subscriber writes 

















give them plenty 


“Nutty on Chickens” 
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hay to pick over » average numb 
of eggs each month for each ! 
as follows: 
— ‘a 
Januar} Pan sett Aa ee 5 7 
IONOING 5 o06e. i ele, 0% wi ont rt et 10 
March .. aces ee 15 
BPS ob ks es Siem aces sahats oe 15 
OLN ANE ; ees 9 
ED od ia huis sc Ware ws 19 12 
July .. “ead ie eee ‘ 19 12 
ED. ows ced dad cake ‘ , 16 il 
September re ‘ , 8 8 
ec o-diy.6.o sao Minus alle 6 5 
November . ee anes 8 
December .......... te 8 t 
1919 
January a0 aae Awan 12 { 
Februar 23 13 
March 2 9 





We increased our flock cf White 
Leghorns to thirty-three, with eggs 
from a well-k breeder, who claims 
one of his hens laid 283 eggs in one 
year. They do “sheil out” the eggs. 

If we were starting in chickens, we 
would buy a few settings of eggs from 
the best laying stock we could find, 
and build up our flock in that way. 
Feed them well from the start and 
make them scratch for it. Keep plenty 
of oyster shell and charcoal before 
them at all time 

We hope our end will enjoy look- 
ing after his chicks and in gathering in 
large baskets of eggs, which he will if 
he treats his birds 1 














Warren County, Illinois. 


To Wi: 


I note in your issue of April i8th, a 











reque for help, infe ation or ad 
vice fora d bled sol who wants 
to make chicken-ra ig his busines 
I am a sort retired fa still 
on the farm 1 Ww > quit 1 sp 
cialt tf cl d would s { 
the start that I 1 t] yest ad 
to offer this y t ! he get 
a place whe he can ] the n 
busine bi ( I rea in 
chicken far w! help is req d 
nd whe vt , d 0 
pri il pl f prod tha 
eggs f hatehing to m ti ind 
bookkeeping 


From our more than twen 
years of experience with chickens and 
observation of others, the fact is plain 
that not every ones who thinks he or 
she can do the trick really turns out 
to be a successful chicken business 





person. The refore [I would advise 
anyone who is utty on chickens” to 


try them by the ‘assistant route” be- 
fore investing in a sto and plant, 
which might be a short way to part 
with money and labor. 

If one has time to spare, by starting 
with a small number t over fifty 





and building up gradually, he may get 
to going all right; but I think I am 
safe in saying that not one person ina 
n go into chickens and 


ng from the start. 


thousa 





make ¢ 

There are many cheap little books 
which give good information as to de- 
tai or] about 





successful poultry not neal 


lv all the nece ary knowledge can be 

obtained without actual experience. So 

I I lie € 1 beginner s! uld get locate d 
where the work is going on and where 

h » can have a hand it, and perhaps 

a living salary out of it while he is 

learning. E.G. BROCKWAY 
Warren Cou he 




















MEMBER OF THE ALUMNI 


' 








chicks fr om White Diar 





Mr. Rooster: ‘‘Well, I declare! The 


as 


«J 





w to ) Prevent Wilt e Diarrhea 


Dear § I have ra 


years and have “Tost my share of little 
hea. Finally 1 
earned f Wa lker’s Walko Remedy tor 
this disease, so sent for two 52c packages 


>the Walker Remedy Co 6, Water 








loo, Iowa. I raised over 500 chicks and 
never lost a single one from White 
Diarrhea. Wa'ko not only prey } 





te Diarrhea, but it gives the « | 
igth and v —the y develo p quicker 
ther earlier. Bed found this 
and always 
get the remedy by return mail. Mrs, L, L. 
Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana, 








and fe: 


company thoroughly reliabl 








Don’t Wart 

5 8] 

t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
lf or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
yet started. Be prepared Write today. 
to you that W alko will prevent 
i jliarrhea Send 52c f r box on our 
guarantee. Your money back if not ‘satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A 6, Wesntes, lowa 


GERMOZONE (ins oes cares 
KEEPS CHICKENS WELL 
Preventive and curative of colds, roup, canker, 
swelled head, sore head, chicken pox, limber ne “kk. 
sour crop, cholera, bowel trouble, etc. The only 
remedy that did my little chicks any good in casa 
of bo el trouble,” savrs Mrs Cora Weils bilene, [ 

*Our chickens were dy era. Germ« 

. ys > 


Don’ 








IS prove 











hy wr r, Gedd : 
is nothing. ¢9 c st 8 years and 
hi says Mrs M F 





Ge » does all you say and 
Simmons, 1615 Si xteent h v N Bir- 
Jalsoforr t and pet stock. 


Cc UMOZONE issold generally at drug and seed stores. 
Dow'trisicn substitute. Wema 1 from Omsha post 
in wide, 75c and $1 50 sizes, Poultry books free. 


=O. H. LEE CO., Dept, 432, QMANA, RES. 
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LEGHORNS. 


ROSE con BRROWN L EGHORNS 
5.00 


Vays lays Selec 





ege 
Baby chicks, $18.00 per 100 
Ankeny. lowa 














sel a. low 
S' M 4 ; “ . A i wa ‘ 7 ; . 
3" cuiars tree. Ep latchery, Me Vernon, Ia 
("ta tele Beak for Sour generations are trom bens 
\ { ge 2 #6 pe 4) 
( M son, Ba 1 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

FISHER’ S MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS 

, rue. Blue i 8 agg Fm 
arr medium in T, ye egs and beaka, 
> Ces, 81.50; 30, 8 ‘ 1), B4.f 100, 37.00 Rouen 
juck eggs—lil, $3.00 satisfact! uaranteed 
L. 8. FISHER & SON Edgewood, lowa 

IGH class, exhfbition, Barred Plymouth R ice: 
H Stock and eggs for sale Db. H. Lesher, Marion, 
low 


p' RE bred Bs 1 Rock eggs, 15-81 00 





W VANDOTTES. 
W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 #2.00, 30 $3.50, 54 b 
Poor hatches duplicated half price Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 
Ww" TE ae ag tte eg 
Fergusot 


W* HITE Wyandotte eggs—t15, $1.25; 50, $4.00; 100, 
8. T t 





for hatching, #6.00 rt 
Box 12, Laurens, Ia, 


















Mi r, Malcom, lowa 
Bw CHS. 

B' FT Indi: an Runner duck and Leghorn 50 

>» for) Oak Grove Pou itry Farm, Kell, 

B' FF Orpington duck eggs from good laying strain 

> $1.50 per If C. H. Pelha Biairstown, lowa 
TER 21.50 per thirteen. Carl Nary 
| ) wa 

RHODE ISLAND KEDS. 

QINGLE Comb Rhode Is ind Re Big type, d r 
SS red. Extra good layers. Priz r ine 
ye € redu ym n egg ! ip 
50 0; fi mating, tw 
} iales 7 5. 25.00 per ym 





rs. Ed fF. Beranet on, lowa 


ORPINGTONS., 


TAYLOR? $3 3. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 





vy and Mar 
is W tia y r super qualit Keg 
hese gra ce onable tility 
r 2 per e toda yy my irge ilius 
rated catalog 8 free ( A. TAYTI t, Ames, Ia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





DOGS. 

AADDDDD 
Most | won i dog on earth—great watch, stock 
dog ~d0 a r log can do—and 
) rhorou eed pupples at 

farmers’ prices Descriptive circulars free, 
PP. mk. SPRAGUE, Maywood, ail. 

HELP w ANTED. 


W ANTED Choreman for North Dakota farm. 
ven cows tu milk Must thoroly u ners tand 
if on s and h 865 per month. D, 


i) McCanna, N. D 





1198 




















Save Hog Feed 


Self-fed hogs are best fed. They get 
to market 30 to 60 days sooner and 
make weight on 15% to 30% less feed. 


60 Day’s Trial 


This 4-compartment round feeder 
is storm and rat proof. Automatic 
ates supply feed only as needed, 
easter allfresh and sweet. 25 to 
Lasts a life- 
Costs less 





50 bushel capacity. 
time without any fixing. 
than to make it yourself. 
FREE Write for catalog and price with 

trial offer. Let us prove that you 
can save one bushel out of every four you 
are now feeding. Address, today, 


HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 














207 Independence Road KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GALLOWAY"s 


viCrORy Sa salt 


ARA! alate model 
1919 Galiowa ‘para. 
tor on this pe slat tans 
ited sale and suve 
enough to bus other 
Iropdemer 
need 
these new 


























» Ai 

ning ey washi ing dura- 
bility cimpbenty and all- 
round eficren< 


Note These Reduced Prices 








Old 1919 Catalog Good only unt July tS 
no 4 set er $46.90 
No. 7, So) ew BN Price 51.80 
No. 9, ST) tory Price 56.90 


w 
No. 11, ga} Hew Price 


os er 300 00 oatiofiod users. 





order ‘aires t —_ this od. 


Wm. Galloway Co. “a 











THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


Remsen, (Office L. lowa 


BARLEY CHOPS 


FOR Noes 








WRITE US FOR SAMPLE, 
PRICE AND INFORMATION 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


kinds of 





We handle all 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














if INDEKR TWINE. 
from western warehouse 
Theo. G. Burt & Sons, Melrose, 


Get our low price in pped 
Farmer agents wanted. 
Ohio 


Free sampie. 
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[F EEDING QUESTION s | 











Oats for Pigs on Self-Feeders of 
Corn and Tankage 


They have been trying at the Illinois 
station to discover some way of im- 
proving the standard corn and tankage 
ration. Among other things they have 
tried oats. Oats have been getting into 
disfavor in recent years as a hog feed, 
but these Illinois experiments indicate 
that they may possibly have a place. 
In one experiment, the pigs on self- 
feeders of corn, tankage and oats actu- 
outgained the corn and tankage 
pigs by .11 of a pound daily. In anoth- 
er experiment there was pratically no 
difference in the rate of gain. 

Of course the big thing we want to 
know about oats is just how cheap 
they have to sell in relation to corn 
and tankage before it pays to feed 
them. Professor Rice, of the Illinois 
experiment station, put one lot of 
twenty-two pigs, averaging 82 pounds 
each, on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age. Another lot of twenty-two pigs, 
averaging 83 pounds each, were put on 
self-feeders of corn, tankage and oats. 
The pigs getting corn, tankage and 
oats reached 225 pounds in weight in 
107 days, whereas the pigs on corn 
and tankage alone required 117 days. 
To produce 100 pounds of gain, the 
corn and tankage pigs required 397 
pounds of corn and 54 pounds of tank- 
age, whereas the pigs getting oats in 
addition required 345 pounds of corn, 
44 pounds of tankage, and 94 pounds 
of whole oats. Ninety-four pounds of 
oats took the place of 52 pounds of 
corn and 10 pounds of tankage. Ina 
rough way, it would seem to take about 
two and one-third bushels of oats to 
equal in feeding value one bushel of 
corn when both are fed in self-feeders 
in connection with tankage. Or, stated 
in another way, with corn at $1.68 per 


ally 


bushel and tankage at $100 a ton, oats 
would seem to be worth about 72 cents 


a bushel when all three feeds are given 
in self-feeders 

In another Illinois experiment, con- 
ducted this past winter with fall pigs, 
one lot of twenty pigs was on the 
standard self-feeder ration of corn and 
tankage, another on corn, tankage and 
whole oats in self-feeders, and another 
on corn, tankage and ground oats in 
self-feeders. The three lots all gained 
at the rate of about one and one-fifth 
pounds daily. For a hundred pounds 
of gain, the corn and tankage pigs re- 
quired 363 pounds of corn and 53 
pounds of tankage; the whole oats 
pigs, 842 pounds of corn, 48 pounds of 
tankage and 42 pounds of whole oats, 
and the ground oats pigs, 343 pounds 
of corn, 57 pounds of tankage and 49 
pounds of ground oats. Whole oats 
seem to be decidedly superior to 
ground oats when both are given in 
self-feeders in connection with corn 
and tankage. In this experiment, 42 
pounds of whole oats replaced 21 
pounds of corn and 5 pounds of tank- 
age. On the basis of this experiment, 
it takes about 2.6 bushels of oats to 
equal in feeding value one bushel of 
corn when both are given in self-feed- 
ers in connection with tankage. Or, in 
other words, with corn at $1.68 per 
bushel and tankage at $100 a ton, 
seem to be worth about 65 cents 
bushel. 

In both of 
pigs ate an 


oats 


per 


these experiments, the 
average of four or five 
pounds of corn daily, one-half to two- 
thirds of a pound of tankage, and one- 
half to one pound of oats. When given 


their choice, the pigs invariably show 
a marked preference for corn. How- 
ever, they like a little oats, and when 


given a chance will eat an average of 
three-fourths of a pound of whole oats 
daily in addition to the corn and 
tankage. 

We have a lot to learn yet about the 
best way to use oats in the corn belt 


hog ration. Farmers have long been 
great believers in oats, claiming that 
they put frame on the pigs, getting 


them into the best kind of shape for 
fattening later on. The experiment 
stations have been inclined to empha- 
size the fact that oats are 30 per cent 
hulls and are therefore not adapted to 
fattening hogs. This position may have 
been all right in the old days, when 














oats sold for two-thirds as much per 
bushel as corn, but now that oats are 
selling for less than half as much per 
bushel as corn, they have become 
worth while as a hog feed. Especially 
would oats seem worth watching this 
summer when corn is so scarce, and 
oats, both of the old crop and the new 
crop, seem to be fairly plentiful. We 
need further experiments before any- 
thing can be stated definitely, but the 
present indications are that oats are 
worth while when they may be bought 
for 40 per cent as much per bushel as 
corn. This is for feeding in connection 
with corn and tankage by the free- 
choice system. Possibly oats may be 
worth relatively more than this at cer- 
tain stages of growth, whereas, in cer- 
tain other stages, they amy be worth 
less. We need to know more about 
conditions under which it pays to feed 
oats to pigs. 





Calf Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have some calves about three 
months old that I wish to market about 
November ist. My idea is to feed them 
straight thru the summer, as well as 
to allow them to suck their mothers 
night and morning. My idea would be 
to get them on full feed by September 
ist. I have corn at $1.55 per bushel 
and oats at 75 cents. Would you shell 
the corn and crush it, or crush it cob 
and all? How would it be to feed these 
calves some ship-stuff? About how 
many bushels of corn and oats will it 
take for each calf from now until No- 
vember ist? I am not fixed for winter 
feeding, and will have to let the calves 
go about November Ist.” 

This calves will only be about eight 
months old by November ist, and 
that tender age will not deserve to 
rank in the typical baby beef class. As 
to whether fat eight months old calves 
will sell for enough next November to 
pay for the corn and oats put into 
them is rather problematical. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent start feed- 
ing them all the corn and oats they 
will eat, and that some time along in 
August he will begin feeding oil meal, 
gradually increasing the oil meal up 
to two and a half pounds per calf 
daily. After September Ist, we would 
aim to feed the average calf about 
seven pounds of corn, three or four 
pounds of oats and two or three pounds 


of oil meal. When animals are to be 
marketed young, it almost invariably 
pays to feed to the limit. Our idea 


would be to get ten to fifteen bushels 
of corn and ten or eleven bushels of 
oats into the average calf, in addition 
to 120 pounds of oil meal, between 
June ist and November. We rather 
doubt if our correspondent can buy 
such feeds as ship-stuff, shorts or bran 
cheap enough to make them attrac- 
tive. 





Illinois Hog Pasture Experiments 


At the Illinois experiment station 
last year they ran fifty pigs on alfalfa 
and fifty-eight pigs on rape. From the 
standpoint of producing cheap gains 
on hogs, the two pastures proved to be 
almost exactly identical. The alfalfa 
pigs gained slightly more rapidly and 
ate slightly more feed. For a hundred 
pounds of gain the alfalfa pigs re- 
quired 341 pounds of corn and 28 
pounds of tankage, whereas the rape 
pigs required 346 pounds of corn and 
29 pounds of tankage. The alfalfa 
grew rapidly enough to furnish nearly 
two tons of hay per acre in addition 
to the hog forage, and so, everything 
considered, the alfalfa had a consider- 
able advantage over rape. This ad- 
vantage may be counterbalanced, how- 
ever, by the greater difficulty in get- 
ting a stand of alfalfa. 

The Illinois station also ran some 
experiments with hogs on sweet clover 
and red clover, but the experiments 
were not conducted at exactly the 
same time and are not altogether com- 
parable. Indications seem to be that 
red clover is practically equal to al- 
falfa and rape, but that sweet clover, 
while very good, is not quite in the 
same Class. 
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FIR LUMBER, 


Cover With Canvas 


The biggest saver a 
can use is canvas 
farm. You have a ready 
for fenced corn cribs, 
field shocks of grain 
stacked hay. A tempo 
shed for your binder, 
plant ror tractor. Your 
Canvas covers on your f 
as much as you need abz 
MACHINERY 

When you leave a tractor o 
in the weather, your binde: 
orany of your expensive mz 
chinery, canvas covers to prc 
tect them means longer f € 
keeps them working better 
Save your machinery. It pays 
you to use canvas covers. 

HAY AND CRAIN 
The farmer who has ecany 
covers for his hay stacks, for 
bundle wagon, a or grain saving 
canvas under his separator 
the man who does not let } 
profit get away. 

TENTS 
A sleeping tent in your yard or 
atour tent on your auto tr 
enables you tosleep better and 
keep healthier in summer. 
Write for our illustrated ca‘a 
samples of canvas. 


DES MOINES TENT 
& AWNING CO. 


916 Walnut St., Des Moines 
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THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 
Don’t buy an elevator without in- 
vestigating thelight running 


MORTON 
Roller Chain ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price. It is the 
strongest and simplest in construction—no 
cupoia is required for short cribs. Furnished 
with dump log or lifting jack. Special Roller 
Chain has a breaking strain of 16,000 Ibs.; 
it rolls and does not drag. Eliminates friction 
and requires but two sprockets and one s! 
which runs in self-oiled bearings. The B 
ae no sprockets—no shafts. No shelling of 

ar corn—no_ clogging—cannot overioad. 
w nll last a lifetime with no time lost for repair 


Capacity 25 bushels of grain per minut 
Get our Free Catalog and Crib Plans. 
Write today to A. F. Meyer, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION 
4 Meyer Bldg. Morton, ll). 

















GET RID GF WORMS 


USE 


FARMERS 
RELIABLE 


LY 


WORM TREATMENT 


It will stop your hog losses now. 
Guaranteed to positively get the worms, 
thus preventing 90 per cent of all your 
hog troubles. 

It contains SANTONIN, the absolutely 
sure worm expeller, Other ingredients 
added make it even more effective. 

No catching of hogs—no costly instru- 
ments—no danger. Feed it just likefood. Pla 
complete directions in every package. 

As necessary as food if you want thrifty hogs 
Put up in 1-Ib. packages only. One pa 
enough for 30 shoats or 60 pigs. 

Sold by all Standard Dealers or mailed direct 
to you postpaid for $3.00 per pound package 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 57. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


cKage 




















LUMBER 


MILLWORK aad general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven consider buying unti! you ha ent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
EF AR mail, We ship quick an SER the "CO 


MERS LUMBE O. 


es RME STREET OMAHA, i EBR. 


RED CEDAK SHINGLES 
shipped direct from mills to you. 
Send your bil) for our money saving prices 

LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 











Black Amber; tested %f. 
Cane Seed €2.00 per bu.; sacke at cost 
ARTHUR REES, Altona, Lilineis 
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ist Learn to Stick 
Farmer: 


eading with consider- 





able imterest your articles on a farm- 
ers’ organi I have been talking 
tha el x to my neighbors for 
veal but while they will agree that 





we 


organization is just what have to 
nave. | get very much discouraged, and 
fee times that we will never get it. 
Fo stance, my son went into the 
ar about a year ago. Before going, 
he d a man who had been recom- 
mended as good, paying him $60 per 
m to work for us till he returned 
from the army. The man proved to be 
a rabid socialist, and continually com- 
plained that the farmers were making 
money hand over fist, and that the la- 
boring men were not getting nearly 
wh they were entitled to get. He 
proved, before he had worked for us 
two weeks, that he would be a high- 
priced man at $30 per month. He prac- 
tically ruined a high-priced pair of 
pure-bred Percheron mares the first 
day he worked them, by over-heating. 
The day after we finished harvesting, 
he was in town and was offered by a 
farn 10 cents per bushel to husk 
corn for him that fall. I verified this 
afterwards. He refused to hire out for 
that money, claiming if the farmers 
were offering that price at that time, 


he would be able to get more than that 


at husking time. All the time he was 
threshing he talked 15 cents per bush- 
el, and of course got others to feeling 
that way. The result was that we 
could not hire men for less than 10 
cents, when it came to husking time. 
A number of farmers met at the 
county-seat and fixed the husking 
price at 7 and 8 cents. One of the 
farmers who was on that board—a 


rmer and a prominent man in 
‘hborhood—had two men hired 


good fa 
this neig 


to husk for him at the going wages. 
When he told them what the wages 
were to be, they said they would not 
work for that money, so he arranged 


with them to husk for 7 cents, and he 
would pay them enough extra for tak- 
ing care of their teams to make it all 
This he did, so that 




















Tight ith them. 
they got 10 cents for husking when it 
came to settling un. 

Our county agent sent me two men 
to hu When they got here, they 
asked what I was going to pay. I 
told them as I had an elevator, the 
price muld be 7 cents, as they had 
been told by the county agent. They 
said the county agent had told them 
that was what the farmers were pay- 
ing, b in conversation with a lady 
cler *that office, while waiting for 
at » come here on, she told them 
the be such an agreement 
na he farmers were paying 
any d of a price they wanted to, 
any fro 7 to 11 cents. I hired 
ther > § cents They were about 
br I !d not have gotten them 
T r 

N vould like to know how farm- 

“ be kept working to- 

nd of work 

e nd clerks, that 

li as this 

s r of our 

“ Pt : each to- 

wa d agent I 

€ ne f mv neighbors who 

S 19 [ was surprised at 

! 1, and spoke to him about it 

He “What is the use? You can 

e f rmers to sti x together 

Or ything. It is only throwing mon- 

ey ivonaf — proposition, pay- 

ng gs ry » eon who 1s not 
ad ’ ! 

ieve the only way that anything 

f kind will ever be a egy ah 

ve men go around 1e country 

s the Non-partisan phe have 

see every farmer i: com- 

I and sh him exactly where 

T antage would be in an organ- 

lz and it would take a bright lo 

ol n to do this kind of work. I 

Watched an I. W. W. man in town one 

day last fall. He was dr sed like he 

ml be a laboring n, but I no- 

ticed his hands did not show that he 

had done any labor very recently. He 

was rather quiet, did not say a great 

deal, but he had a bunch of our town 

laborers and some others right around 


With him all ti time. He had them 


1e 


delleving every word he said. There 
were a number of men came in here 
just about that time to husk corn, and 
hearly every one of them got on the 
next train to get out of the town, con- 


iy > 
vincins 


man had done some 
I wonder if the 


me this 
800d work in his line. 









MAGNETOS 


Back in the early days when big tractors pulling large 
gangs of plows first broke prairie soil and the tractor 
manufacturers yearly took part in competitive plowing 
contests, two tractor manufacturers adopted K-W Mag- 
Then year after year oth- 
er manufacturers, recognizing the importance of 
for Magnetos. 


netos as standard equipment. 


liable” 


ignition came to K-W 


These K-W Magnetos have stood the gaff of tractor 
service in every state in the union and in fifty-seven 
have done their work year 
after year in all climates from torrid Africa to frigid 
They have worked in rain storms, snow storms 


foreign countries. ‘They 


Russia. 
and sand storms. 
condition. Because they 


tractors the world over. 


The K-W 


WALLACES™ 






MODEL-T 
Ne [zs] 


They have made good in every draw- 
bar and belt service under every conceivable working 
have stood the test of time 
they are recognized today as the standard magneto for 


Magneto has been developed by keeping 
in close touch with tractor d evelopment and an ac- 


Brak {-yy! 
AGNETOS 
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Read This Record 
of K-W Tractor 


Magneto Reliability 
















These Magnetos are b 
Service. t 
ide On tractors. 
Magnetos 


Equipment 


r Tractor 





reha 


Thei 





was m 










K-W used as 


been 


Tractors by 









Standard 











years 


9 wie vufacturers 





Boga Be 
11 oe “rs 66 years 






18 apna sama 


and by as many others from 
one to five years 


years 








Time is the Test of Reliability. 
Time alone Proves Reliability. 





Tension —Aave sfood lhe Jest of Time 


on TRACTORS 


curate knowledge of the conditions under which 2 
tractor must operate. It owes its reliability to the 
patented K-W construction and the fact that K-W 


Magnetos have always been made up to a quality and 
never down to a price. 

K-W “Inductor” design eliminates all internal 
sparking and trouble due to sliding contacts and poor 
connections, because in K-W construction all internal 
connections are permanent. ‘There are no moving 
wires, revolving windings, troublesome commutators 
and brushes, current collector rings, etc. 

And K-W Magnetos are just as efficient as they are 
reliable—they cut fuel bills to the Make sure 
the tractor you buy is K-W equipped. Look for the 
K-W trade mark —the symbol of Reliability. Write 
for a list of K-W equipped tractors. 


“Re- 


bone. 








Fire Any Kind of Fuel 
and Get Maxinuum Power. 
Out of Every Drop Used 

















ill ever come when farmers can 
be shen n that way. If it does, then we 
will get an organization that will put 
us somewhere near where some of the 
labor organizatio re, and perhaps 
give us some of thei ‘eat Wash- 
ington that we are entitled 


time w 


ns a 


nfluen« 


Hancock County, Iowa. 





An Iowa Renter’s Case 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


T have been much interested in 


your 


defense the farmer in your paper. 


There is one thing I believe we should 
know if the information is available 
and that is the average income of the 
farmers in the United States for each 
vear since 1898. It seems to me that 
the contention for lower prices would 
not ‘be so keen among laboring people 
if they realized that before the war 


they were buying farm -produce at less 


than cost a good deal of the time, and 
that the returns for labor on rented 
farms this year has not been high. I 


will furnish an example: 

This farm contains 240 acres, and is 
rented on shares. One-half goes to the 
landlord for rent. Last year I had a 
hundred acres in corn; ninety acres in 
small grains, twenty acres in timothy, 
and thirty acres in farmstead and pas- 
ture. 

At the returns 


the present values, 





Corn, $4,160; 
timothy, $380, 


small 
or a total 


were as follows: 


grains, $2,260; 











of $6,800. Expenses wer Rent, $3,400: 

hired help, $900; thre shing, romig seed, | , ‘ ¥ OU 

$328; depreciation cn machinery, $400; | i 

interest on investment, $350: feed for ts Can Use It 

horses, $500: gasoline oil, $135; 

twine, $93, or a total of 11. Every Day 
Perhaps one-haif of the living for é ¢ 

the family was furnished by poultry, Norge : 

milk and other product s supplied by | 

the farm. You see, tho, that the man | 

and his wife under such conditions can | 

not feel that they have made a suc- | ri LER g JOH ISON 

cessful year financially, and they feel | L aM ai 

that they could have made more mon- Model *‘K’’ 


Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 


ey Of cou the weather 


se 





wasn't es ially favorable, but even Because 0 vonderful service users 
at that th eld was equal to the av- 
erage for she state, corn yielding 36 


2°) and 
ov, and 


Send for cgeee sas No. 22A. 
FULLER & JOHNSON MFG, CO, 


parley tim- 


bushe]s 


bushels; oats, 50; 


othy seed, 5% 


work. 








IOWA CORRESPONDENT. ‘ Builders of Farm Engines 
60 Wermouth St. 

Rural Life Conference—The ninth an- 
nual rural life conference will be held at 
Iowa Agricultural Colles at Ames, 
June 24th to 27 inclusive. The pur- 

pose of the conf nce is to bring together | 
the leaders in rural educational, religious 

and social life, for the interchange of | 

ideas and experiences, with a view to the | 
development of a better and more satis- 
factory rural life. There are no fees for 
attendance at the conference. Board and 


room may be sécured in private homes or 
at some of the college clubs. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by addressing 
George H. Van Tungeln, Ames, Iowa. ' 
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Scientific Farming 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Ever since Wallaces’ karmer began 
preaching | the gospel of “Good Farm- 
ing. Clear Thinking and Right Living,” 


I have been taking advantage of the 


weekly - short course Altho retired 
from actual farm operation, I take 


much interest in its problems as they 
turn up on a modern farm, etter wrest- 
ling with them for more than sixty 
years 

Could we standard farm knowledge 
(like the parts of a machine), what an 
enormous amount of fitting it would 
save in assembling a modern farmer. 
But we are still in the experimental 
stage, and progressing very slowly, be- 
cause we cling to theories handed 
1 from our predecessors, which 


aow?! 

are either worn out or never did fit. I 
will mention some of the arts which 
need discarding. and the operations re- 


versed: 
I ing first. Probably 90 per 
cent of the farmers are plowing back- 














wards ng up a dik around the 
« é field, and making a frog 
‘i in center a land Now 
to many this will appear like rning 
ahve orld ipside down le tn 
mr e the DeT ym, Dy tarting 
1 vhere they fi ed last yea n 
1 ce T yt landin and 1 race 
tt I o tne rig i each ¢ i li- 
stead ) turnin orners on 
Ds bble ind | nh oil in om 
all sides to nal place. If those 
w) } e ¢ vely le l land will 
a fe i s I ha done 
4 l yY their 
1 ors o don’t kno 10W 
kit hay ] past 

f \ 5s l bee! Va 
a : in l ing clo dal- 
qf iy il 1 dead 
M p Ke e < € pial 
alive if until ready to put in 
th I < } req extra 
work and 0d lg it, fo 10t 
afternool in, from 1 t « ) l] 
k « ¢ dad al lfa vel juickly 
‘“ ] Wow! I l rieres wit 
hay ma g. b isually is he 
¢ th a 

er i eT nd iit il- 
a kee I vhen ff } 
m< ire lef l » }lant to pack 
the y excl ng the air while it goe 
thr € weat 

From the many inquiries regarding 
sweet clover as a substitute for alfalfa, 
it is evident that farmers as a rule do 
not get knowledge from that “self- 
feeder.”’ the roadside see-kee pers 


trying ‘to coéperate with the farmers, 
have sown sweft clover along the road 
to show its value as a forage plant, for 
more than fifty years. But the public 
did not trust the stranger Conse- 
quently the overseer was ordered to 
mow down that “noxious weed” on the 
highway Therefore, those with eyes 
to see should know that white sweet 
clover, as a rule, does not sprout again 
except from its branches. Evidently 
90 per cent of those sowing sweet clo- 
ver for hay are disappointed because 
seedsmen and experiment stations 
failed to give the “sign of the moon” 
or the right slant of the sickle-bar 
while cutting, so as to get a second or 
seed crop. 
JOHN HANDEL 
Joe Daviess County, Illinois. 





Moles Eat Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have heard so much said about 
moles taking up corn that I will tell 
you my actual experience of a mole 
eating corn 

About two years ago, I had a seven- 
acre field of corn that was badly in- 
fested with moles. I went in the field 
early in the morning, as that is the 
time when the mole does most of its 


work To satisfy myself whether or 
not moles did eat corn, I cut open a 
mole that I killed, and examined its 
stomach I found a lump of yellow 


corn in the stomach, chewed finely. It 
was the kind that I had planted in the 
field. 
F. BABCOCK. 
Illinois. 





Protection for the United States Potash 
industry—According to Mr. B. Baruch, 
adviser to the American peace delegation, 
the United States potash industry is in 
Serious need for protection against im 
ports from Germany. Mr. Baruch says 
congressional legislation is the only 





to gain this needed protection. 








WALLACES’ FARMER June 6, 1919 
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Will Dr. Lavendar 
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Mr: Buck*has:something 
to tell him 


Just a year ago Mr. W. Buck of Berien 
Springs, Mich., reported on two Empire Tires 
| which had run more than 21,000 miles on a 
heavy seven-passenger Kissel Kar. His testi- 























mony was brought forth by the famous rec- 


li ord of 25,000 miles obtained by Dr. C. B. 











| 

iii 

| Lavendar, of Reform, Ala., on his Ford, 

| And now, Mr, Buck comes through with ieeuaas 
Hy an up-to-date bulletin on the same tres as 25.000 ot: & B. Lav render wk letter There; r-Jones 

HH] follows: another from My" Mpire, an ires, both oq herd made by rm 

Hit] i VS. et , " 1. nes, wh oth not o h 

ii : . ng rye ‘i : nded r ies. . 

WH) Empire Rubber & lire Co., oath Of the above recopittt whe some danger j, 

il Sepa eadaies ! Empires weareeorital repumet expe te ct 

1! | th like this 

Hi Today I met Mr. W. Buck, about whose 

\||| experiences with Empire Tires the ad was 

iH written. He informs me that the tires pur- 

HH chased in 1914 and those purchased in 1916 weal 

ith) are now ona Cadillac, still doing service, wrchased tw ro Brag qimendin 

HH | while the car they were on is scrapped. SONY se¥e0-passen 

Hil Mr. Buck is very loud in his praises of our 

ii line. Told me he didn’t see why all dealers 

Hil didn’t stock Empires. Two of the last trips ; : 

HH he made with his car were one in which he wins he rot ck has pu; hated tw ome to t E ar ern 


carried 11 passengers, and the other in 
| which he carried 68 bushels of peaches. In 
all that time he had but one blowout and 
one tire ran 3 years without being deflated. 


Very truly yours, 


A. D. BRUSH. 


This looks like the low record on punctures running ts delivering to the average owner a big 
? , . . 
as well as a high record on mileage. surplus of extra miles. 
Step in and see any Empire dealer and find out for 


yourself, 


It stands to reason that not every car owner will 
have such good luck as this. 
> 


11] ; 1 . You may not get a record-breaking mileage on one 
1} But these figures do have their meaning W hen tire, but you will get a great deal higher average on four 
H you realize that the average Empire in average tires than you ever thought possible. 


[he fmpireTire}}ealer _ 
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295 Acres $12,700, with 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
O N I A N Offers exceptional opportunities to the Pair Horses, 9 Registered Cows, 





























THE COOK-.REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA, hay, raises big crops, 50-cow creck-watered pas 
, estimated 1500 cords wood, 100,000 feet timber, sple 








complete working bulldings. Owner made v 


| 840 AC R E We ell houree ed stock and , york 2 well-to 
grain farm, as good soil do on this farm wants to retire now, so quick yer 
as the best in Iowa, ten miles from population of gets everything, $12,700, easy terms. Details and 









Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 180,000 (Super or and Duluth). Any farmer in the picture page 42 Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free. 
Terms ¢1,000 and up. Send for booklet. ; 1 uted States can be proud to own this farm. Price Chie t0UT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bide, 
| $100.00 per acre, worth much more. Several smaller Chicago 
The Alien n Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas | improve a ferme, all of them first class soil. For par- Ps a, - 
ticulars.write H. A. JOHNSON & CO., First Class Level 270 Acres res 
2 own ) acres 





Minn esota Corn La nds ee nd of T = Superior, Wisconsin | goose biack soll field, splendid new buildings. Can 
if You | Want to Buy or - Sell a Farm BAKER haciels cheap Fall, Win ee 











We have a large list of improwed farms for 





sale on easy terms. Write for our list write or ‘phone me. I have «& me choice farms fn tog 
— | - : 4 | **Come to ] - y » Gar- 
ANDERSON LAND co wit mi eastern Nebraska that are priced right, and the terms p Ry vg y B ounty 9 She 
” mar, nneseta | on these farms are very reasonable n Spot of Minnesota 


Several thousand acres of the best diversitied f 
















——_—__—_—_——___— = Phone B4456 L. E. LAFLIN ; — ‘ 

| ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND. SILT 304-5 Terminal Bidg.. Lincoin, Nebraska ing land pane hee day pune a y 

yam, Clay sub-soll Neither sandy nor grave} ee gz GEMS CP: : os stor .) t > s and 
Close b> town, good roads, good schools, In the heart Ss SALE 5) and 640 acre well roads. Elegant. “deceth. sellin "saane ia 4 i 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the farms, Russell Co., Kansas. Price, 830 t mproved farms. Write’ she } 
owners. No agents and ng comm ission ~ Rasy terms acre. Prove they are 0 K, by looking me McGR ATH I AND CO Mahnomet 
Write io map and booklet No. 10. North W estern Withdrawn after July 1. Positive rade ot ies tayo ts ia = 

commission considered L.C. WAI Bi RID! ME Owner, FOR SALE 
SAL 


Lumt ver Co 1 and Departm ent, Stanley, Wisconsin 
nll Russell, Kansas 


improved Halt Section for Sale or Trade Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale Good Stock and Grain Farm 










for corn land, towa 7 miles. good water. ‘phone 330 acres, 36 miles west of Saint Louts, 2¢ miles from 
school 1 mile, 200 acres smal! grain, 14 horses, 10 Also handle exchanges. List your property with me town on good gravel road. 310 acres in cultivati : 
cattle, mac hiner y, half interest threshing-plowing | My ron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. acres in timber. Two 6-room dwellings, each hay 
outfit, household goods, €20,000. Particulars from | - ———$$_—_—_—_____—______ ; ing good barns and other outbuildings. W1!! s¢ 
owner. F. E. PIERCE, Luseland, Sask., Canada | aare section fine lowa land either as two farms or undivided. Price 8115 r act 
ok and, as . a a. 8 2 n s0WA ianc . > 
was IOWA L LAND ¢ : ' LOUIS McCLUER, O'Fallon, Yo 





Seay 








terms; price $155.00 per acre. | 
Come on tf you waut something good | a 
good improve. Lock Box 197, Clarion, Iowa. | OR SALE—Southern bere. SCH Corn 
ments, rich prairie land, lays — Price, reac Farms, $95 to $150 ig acre. SCHROEDES 


| 
BASInL REALTY Cos Ceatralta: Mactan oe” | HOMESTEAD RELINQUISHMENTS ee a 





FINE FARM FOR SALE eee C0. 











| por S$ ALLE—Two choice farms located tn Kine 
Eastern Oklahoma Farms For Sale 


in N. E. Minnesota. Also school lands, state lands bury and Clark Counties, So. Dak. For fur 
Come to Oklahoma, where you can raise the same 


and cut-over timber land for sale. If interested, information write or see THEO. H. MEYER, Cas! 
write atonce. L. L. SPAFFORD, Falls City, Neb of Peoples State Bank, Erwin, South Dakota 

crops you raise there and others besides, and avoid Smooth, black corn 

long. cold winters. Write for list and information 1IOWA FA R M Ss land. $100 to 8175 wer 





F YOU WANT TO SELL or Bzchanf 
your property. writeme. JOHN J. BL 
SS St., CHIPPEWA FALLS, W a 


Ss. O. SCHOFIELD, Mushogee, Okla. acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, E)ma, la. 


i 





farmer, stocKmam and investor Sure 8 bulls, 9 heifers, 4 calves, brood sows, pigs, complete 
crops by ordinary farming methods. Harvest every year—not once ina while. No line farm implements including manure anrandier 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do better in reaperse, tc.: on State road only mile toR R t wn. 
the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; terms easiest. 8 miles manufacturing city, no better markets. 175 


‘ree C . > ae ft } » 
Free information and prices sent on request. Address acres strong loam tillage, clay subsoil, cuts heavy 


—— did fruit. Beautiful 12-room house, slate roof, barns, 
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The National Swine Show 


A couple of weeks ago there was an 
sion in the Douglass Starch Fac- 
tory. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which 

caused the death of some fifty people, 
, and 


the serious injury of many others 
ihe loss of about a million dollars’ 


worth of property. Many buildings in 
the neighborhood of the factory were 
seriously damaged by the explo- 


vers 

sion, and it will take Cedar Rapids 
som » te to repair the monetary loss- 
es sustained. 


Fo! r this reason it seems impossible 
to hold the National Swine Show at 


that city this year. Mr. Carmichael, 
the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, is now casting about for another 
location, and was recently at Omaha. 
No decision has been reached up to 
the present time. 

This show and all other national 
shows of similar character should be 
located at the larger cities. It is a 


mistake to bother with any place small- 
er than one hundred thousand popula- 
tion Satisfactory buildings are not 
available and can not be constructed 
without large expense, and hotel ac- 
commodations are always inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. In England, the 
Royal Live Stock Show has been cart- 
ed around for a great many years, but 
this has ben satisfactory only because 
movable equipment has been construct- 
ed at large expense and hauled from 
one place to another over their good 
roads. People do not like to go to 
smalier places to attend large events. 
We have sympathy with the people of 
the smaller places in their ambition to 
secure such events, but it is foolish to 
bother with them. 





Bricks m the Corn Field 


Many corn fields this year are filled 
with clods of a size and hardness sug- 
ve of bricks. This unusually clod- 
dy condition is partly a result of the 
wet weather in late April and early 
May. which necessitated plowing under 
unfavorable conditions. In many cases 
also it is the result of tramping by 
stock or spreading manure when the 
ground was altogether too wet. 


gesti 


There are many disadvantages of 
clods in the corn field. In the first 
place, they make it necessary to set 


the planter so deep that the corn gets 


a decidedly lower start than it should. 
In the second place, it is almost im- 
possible to cultivate without covering 
a considerable part of the corn. There 
is no pleasure in working a cloddy corn 
field. 

The matter of handling clods is an 
unsatisfactory proposition. The ordi- 
nary spike-tooth harrow gets some of 
hem, but the majority slip thru un- 
touched. The corrugated roller seems 
to be the best tool; while it may not 


smash all of the clods, it levels them 
) that they cause far less bother. 


out s 





Lime for Southern Ilinois 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 23d, on page 
5, [ noticed an article entitled, 
Building up Soil in Southern Illinois.” 
Inote you state that “about a ton of 
limestone per acre will neutralize acid- 
ity.’ You may have noticed a recent 
bulletin from the University of Illinois 
giving the result of long-time experi- 
Ments showing that at least four or 
five tons are required per acre to neu- 
tralize acidity here in southern Ili- 
Noi The experience of our farmers 
here in Randolph county amounts to 
the same thing, and indicates that two 
lions per acre is not enough, not to 
mention one ton. We have found this 
especially true in growing sweet clo- 
ver, and all the experience of our farm 
bureau members indicates that at least 
four tons per acre are required to suc- 
cessfully grow sweet clover. One ton 


c-_ 


per acre of ground limestone on the 
average southern [Illinois soil would 
not do very much good. 

embers of the Randolph County 
Farm Bureau alone used 7,500 tons of 
limestone last year, and the greater 
Share of it was applied at the rate of 
four to five tons per acre. 


1 note you speak of using acid phos- 
Phaie. I think this would be the prop- 
er phosphate to use during the first 
Totation at least, as the rock phos- 
Phate does not usually pay or do much 
800d without a heavy application of 
Manure mixed with it, or having the 
Phosphate turned under with a good 
crop of clover or cowpeas. 

x F DOERSCHUK. 
Randolph County, Illinois. 





| Fresh From the Country 


IOWA, 
(w) Iowa, 
Weather for 








May 23d.—Clear 
field work since 


Sac County, 
and bright. 


the 8th has been fine. Corn planting, ex- 
cept sod, is about finished. Much of the 
corn is up. Germination was slow on ac- 
count of cool nights. Oats and grass do- 
ing finely. The surplus of corn and oats 
is now moving to market, prior to corn 
cultivation. Corn now $1.65; oats, 64 
cents; hogs, $19.50. Too many thin hogs, 
150 pounds and up, going to market, that 
should be retained on grass yet a while. 


laints of 
last fall 

$35 a ton; 
in consequence, 


rly. All stock 


Pig crop fair; several comp 
losses, generally laid to the ‘“‘f 
Eggs, 40 cents. Hay 
cattle went to grass early 
Not as many colts 


just 





searce 


as form 





healthy. Land prices aré ill on the rise 
—in sympathy with farm products and 
improved machinery—in some instances 


as high as $350 per acre is paid. Rents 
are also advancing.—D. Rininger. 
Madison County, (s) Iowa, May 23d.— 
Still cold and damp. We have had*lots 
of rain; nearly eleven inches since the 
first of March. Farm work has been de- 
layed very badly. There is lots of corn 
to plant yet. The ground is wet and cold. 
Small grain is badly damaged by the con- 
tinued wet weather. Stock of all kinds 
selling high, except horses. Cherries and 
pears will be a light crop here. Young 
pigs and lambs are a big crop, and are 
doing well.—C. J. Young. 
Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, 
Weather still cool and backward. Had a 
fine week for planting corn. Corn is 
about half planted. Some ground yet to 
plow. Pastures are fine. Hay crop pros- 
pect is good. Oats look good. Everything 
is ten days late. Young colts scarce. 
Some sorghum is being planted.—J. W. N. 
Ida County, (w) Iowa, May 23d.—The 
western and southwestern part of the 
state shows amazing progress made by 
the farmers notwithstanding thet rainy 
weather. Conditions are well up to the 
average. Winter wheat looks good, and 
spring wheat, oats and barley are improv- 


May 19th.— 


ing. Where the stand is good, alfalfa is 
in excellent condition. Last year’s seed- 
ing of clover is spotted, with a good 
growth, but very thin in places. Pastures 
are very short because cattle were turned 
in early, owing to a scarcity of rough 
feed. Land prices are still booming. The 
bulk of the corn has been planted.—John 
Preston. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 23d.— 
Corn will be mostly in by the 24th. Two 
light showers have fallen to soften the 
crust that formed in some places Many 


fields of wheat are too rank and heavy to 
stand up well. Hard storms will flatten 
them. Oats are coming on in good shape. 
Raspberries show a full setting Butter- 
fat and eggs are higher than ever known 
at this time of year.—B. E. F. 


Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, May 23d. 


—Most of the corn is now planted, and 
some of it up. The past week of fine 
weather has been a great help to field 
work. The first cutting of alfalfa is near- 
ly ready. Smal] grain is in fine condi- 
tion.—E. L. Milner. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
26th.—Return to warmer weather, with 
less frequent rains, has put the corn 
across, and much of it is coming up that 
was planted first. Worms of the army 
brand are present in some fields, but no 
fields have as yet been replanted. Small 
grains of all kinds have made a pretty 
good showing for color and growth. Hay 
meadows are not the best, and it would 
not be surprising if hay will command a 
high price again the coming winter.— 


Arthur Nelson. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, May 3ist.— 
The weather has been ideal for corn the 
past two weeks, and nearly all is planted. 
Some have started cultivating. Winter 
wheat and rye are heading, and will be 
heavy. Pastures good, and stotk looking 
well. Lamb crop 100 per cent, and more 
raised than usual. Pig, colt and calf crops 
below normal. Grass will make a fair hay 
crop. Garden ‘‘sass” coming on and po- 
tatoes good. New seeding never better. 
Farmers are organizing an elevator com- 
pany.—A. R. Calkins. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, May 30th.— 
The weather has been good, with very 
little rain. Farmers are plownig corn in 
different parts of the county. Wheat looks 
extra fine. Barley and rye are heading 
out. Farmers are selling their oats and 
corn held over for high prices. The ‘‘flu” 
has been bad among hogs in this county. 


Pastures are short and need more mois- 
ture. Potatoes and gardens doing fine.— 


E. B. 


ILLINOIS, 

Christian County, (c) IilL, May 234.— 
There is an increased acreage in wheat, 
which is looking well and is beginning to 
head. The usual acreage planted in oats; 
condition good. Most of the corn is 
planted. No field work this week, on ac- 
count of frequent showers. Pig crop is 
uneven. Some have lost most of their 
pigs, while others have done well.—C. HL 
Bonner. 

McLean County, (c) fil, May 234.— 
Raining most of the time so far this 
week—steady drizzle and no _ sunshine; 





Don’t take chances on destroying the efficiency of your tractor, 
ruin your 
bsolutely waterproof in use—will not 
made from standard duck to fit any size or make of tractor, thresher, et« 
Completely covers machines and prevents delays in starting after exposure to rain. 
Write for prices. 


Dept. 27, 


thru exposure to bad weather—don’t let rain 
Treated Covers 


hay cocks. 
Pay for themselves many times over. 


R. LAAGKE MFG. CO., 





quite cool. Probably 75 per cent of the 
corn planted, but this weather may rot 
the corn that is planted. Today’s rain is 


the heaviest for some time, and will keep 
teams out of the fields for some days, if 
it stops raining at once—and it is still 
coming down tonight. Big sale of Here- 
ford cattle by Warren McCray, at Kent- 
land, Ind., 120 head, bringing a total of 
$436,250, an average of $3,635 per head.— 
W. H. Boies 

White County, (se) Ill, May 27th.—It 
has rained for four weeks. Farmers are 


getting terribly behind. It has rained six 
straight days this. last week. The exces- 
sive rain has injured the wheat; it won't 
be filled like last year. There is very little 
corn planted, and most of it will be to 
plant over. The dairy business is on the 
increase; hundreds of dollars paid out 
each week at our cream stations.—..as. 
Jordan. 

Tazewell County, (c) Ill., May 30th. 
Weather is clear and warmer. Corn plant- 
ed two weeks ago is coming up 100 per 
cent. Wheat and, oats are booming. Clo- 
ver is commencing to bloom Alfalfa will 
soon be fit to cut the first time. Early 
potatoes are doing nicely; late ones are 
now being planted. Two weeks ago two 


fields were totally destroyed by a severe 
hail storm.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Coles County, (e) Ill., May 30th.—AN 
crops seem to be doing fairly well. Wheat 
is lodging some. Alfalfa should have 
been cut ten days ago. Stand of corn is 


pretty good; a few pieces planted. Early 
oats look like an 85 per cent crop; acreage 
reduced 30 per cent.—Zelora Green. 
Wabash County, (se) IIL, May 30th 
Very cold until the last few days, and 
entirely too much moisture for farm work. 


It has rained almost every day this month 


Wheat is looking fine, as well as mea- 
dows and oats, but very little corn plant- 
ed, plowing not near all done yet. Stock 
of all kinds looking well, and about the 
usual numbers of young this spring. There 
is no fruit, as the freeze the first of the 
month killed almost all of it. Never lost 
as many chicks as this spring.—C. E. 
Courter. 
iNDIANA, 

Lawrence County, (s) Ind., May 27th.— 
One of the coldest, wettest Mays, with 
the least sunshine we have ever seen, 
Considerable corn planted. Some of it is 
up; some ground to plow Wheat has 


been hurt by the lack of sunshine mostly; 


do not know how much, but the crop will 
not be as expected. Oats, clover 
and grass fine. Cut-worms, cold 
and wet have about put the gardens out 
of commission. Very near all the fruit 
was killed by the freeze of April 25th. Fat 


as good 


look 





hogs about all gone. Number of spring 
pigs is probably a little below the aver- 
age. Milk cows scarce and high Other 
cattle normal. Very few spring colts. No 
disease among live stock.—Clarence Scog- 
gan. 

MINNESOTA. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., May 23d 
The past week has been cool, with sun- 
shine. Corn planting general A few are 
thru. Some on the low ground are still 
seeding oats and barley There will be a 
large flax acreage if seed can be obtained. 
Farmers are hauling oats to market and 


hauling tile h There is a shortage 
of tilers and carpenters. Two farms sold 
this month for $200 per acre. Hog cholera 
is spreading in the southern part of the 
county; it seems to be a chronic form of 
cholera.—Chi H. Carlson. 


ome 


ries 


MISSOURI. 

Mo., May 
rain and cool, 
corn is looking yellow, and 
cut-worms are eating it off. Wheat is 
very rank, and beginning to bloom. Pota- 
toes are looking very good. Oats are yel- 
low, and old clover is suffering from in- 
sects killing the lower leaves. Hay mak- 
ing is slow, due to the weather conditions. 
Alfalfa, however, is making heavy yields. 
~—Isaac Walmer. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., May 31ist.— 
Weather conditions have been fine for 
the past two weeks. About 90 per cent 
of the corn is planted. The wheat and 
oats crops look bad; there has been too 
much rain this spring up to the last two 


26th.— 
cloudy 


Jackson County 
We are having 
weather. The 


{w) 
some 


weeks. Hogs are selling at 19% cents per 
pound; eggs, 40 cents per dozen; corn, 


$1.50 per bushel.—Earl Watkins. 
Scotland County, (ne) Mo,, May 26th.— 











thresher or other machinery 
Protect them with Laacke's 
when not in use. Durably 
.» and for all sizes of 





hay stac 


mildew 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Buiit complete apon your 
farm. Abseolately guar- 
anteed to stand. j 


} Astilo saves feed. Saving feed 
saves money. The meney saved 
on the feed bill in one season 

5) will pay the cost of the silo, and 


A TURNER TILE SILO 
LASTS A LIFETIME 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
AND LITERATURE 


J. F. TURNER SILO CO, 
16th Ave. and 4th Si., Gouncil Bluffs, iowa 





































, Lancaster, Mo. 


Tractor Bargain Seneze Tere 
3-bottom Plow.+ All nearly new. Size 15-30. 
SUDERBERG BROS., GALVA, ILL. 
JOR SA LE-—ideal stock and dairy farm. To 
close an estate, located in Washington County, 
Minn. 14 miles frem St. Paul, near South St. Paul 
Stock Yards. On State road in a beautiful section of 
country. Fine neighborhood and best of soil and 
water, good schools. Electricity available and in- 
stalled. 300 acres in crop and 60 acres pasture, 
partly wooded. 2 dwellings and other buildings 
necessary. Can be divided into two farms, Address 
T.L. FURBER, [Execuwr, Cottage Grove, 
Minn. 


520 Acres Well, Improved Steck and 


Grain Farm in Grundy Ce., 





" Bquare Tarn 





Mo, First class soll: 3 miles from town and shipping 
station, on the C. M.& &t. P. Two sets of improve- 
ments; everything first class. Kasy terms. This 


farm has never been listed for sale. 
write BD. BR. Berry, Owner, Rt. 


For particulars 
3, Harris, Mo. 





me 
JENE 160-acre farm for sale in Rin, 
county, lowa; 100 of It excellent bottom, balance 
meadow and pasture. Yew improvements Mile 
from good town on —_ line Chicago Great Western 
railroad. Apply E. GA AINES, Benton, lowa. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY AN IOWA FARM? 


If so, see us at o ne e. We bave the farm you are 
looking for, and at the price you can afford to pay 
NORTHRUP, 805 5. & L. Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Land 
Large list of improved farms. Write for our list. 
LEE T. JESTER, Austin, Mian. 

















JOR SALE—Ideal stock and dairy farm. To 

close an estate, 200 acres—14 miles from St. Paul 
in Washington county, on fine road. 140 under culti- 
vation, 60 in pasture, partly wooded. 12 room house, 
steam heated, three barns and other buildings, in 
village, best of soll, low price for quick sale. Ad- 
dress) T. L. FURSBER, Exccutor, Cottago 
Grove, Minn. 





Baby Chicks 


25 Leading Varieties--Safe delivery 
anteed. Postpaid. One of the weet: and boot 












quipped Neiieries in U.S. 
er Poultry Farm, nti va ey 
Farm work about ten days behind. Corn 
planting will probably be all in this week; 
has been too wet and cold for the early 
planting Wheat vats and potatoes are 
good An average pig crop. Not many 
colts this spring; young horses the cheap- 
est thing on the farm; on demand for 
them.—J. C. Holman 
KANSAS. 
Stafford County, (s) Kan., May 28th. 


—Lots of rain. Corn small and not grow- 


ing much. Wheat fine. Pastures good. 
Alfalfa immense; first crop being cut; 
hard to cure, as it is so cold and wet. 
Prospect good for strawberries and cher- 
ries. Gardens late. Hogs scarce; selling 
at 19 cents Farms changing hands at 
high figures Everything prosperous.— 
EE. E. Gard. 


NEBRASKA, 
(se) Neb., May 30th.— 
and drier; better for 
winter wheat. Large area 
close to 150 per cent of late 
eyars’ average; has furnished much need- 
ed pasturage and still too heavy on low 
ground for safety of the erop. Late corn 
coming well; early corn is being tended. 
tathed limited acreages of oats and po- 
tatoes, which promise well. Gardens ex- 
cellent. Apple prospects, 60 per cent; 
sprayed twice and third spraying being 
applied. Spring chickens suffered from 
cool, damp weather; high death-rate. Pig 
crop rather light. Stock generally healthy. 
Pastures fine.—Kar] Aldrich. 


Nemaha County, 
Weather warmer 
both corn and 
of the latter, 

















Reserve Power 
Steady Threshing 


The little, light, fast running 
tractors may be all right for 
plowing but they will not do for 
threshing. Torunathresher you 
want a power plant with a heavy 
reserve power. Power that not 
only runsthe thresher when con- 
ditions are ideal, but that does 
not stall when bothered with wet 
bundles or over feeding. You 
get the right power for threshing 
when you get th 


Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas Tractor 


It is designed asa power plant 
for threshing. Jt works like a 
steam engine when attached to 
the thresher. 

It has two cylinders with a strong 
main shaft and a heavy fly wheel which 
stores the power to pull through those 
unexpected overloads. It has a strong, 
sturdy frame with enough weight to 
hold it in place. It burns kerosene and 
distillate and is aseconomical as a gas 
engine can be made, 

It is also a good power plant for 
plowing and other heavy farm work, 

Write for Circulars 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 

tn Cc i Since 1848 

Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 


cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle 
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Guaranteed PAINTS 
udrantee « & 

at FACTORY PRICES 


An easily applied coat or two of Arlington 
pure white lead and linseed oil paint adds 
years to the life of any farm residence and 
greatly enhances its appearance and finan- 
cialvalue. Don't experiment with ordinary 
ready-mixed paint that may peel off— 
Get Arlington — the paint that resists 
weather for years, spreads well, penetrates 
and does not 08 off—guaranteed by a 
company that has made quality paints for 
17 years. Made in colors to suit your taste 
and at a price to fit your pocket-book. 

We can save you money on paint and enamels for 
any purpose—houses, porches, silos, | imple- 
ments and interior decoration. For dairies use 
More-lite, the interior sanitary white enamel. 
All paints sold on money-back guarantee. Try 


some ; return what's left if not satisfied. Reference 
any Canton bank. 


Write for money-saving price list, color 
cards and other paint intormation. 


THE ARLINGTON MFG. CO. 
Capacity one million gallons per year. 
912 Arlington Ave., Canton, Ohio 


10,000 Miles 
\Guaranteed and 


ars, 








After ten years test by thou- 
nds of car asers, Bricteon 
Pneumatic Tireshavesolved 
neumatioc tire problem, 
Basyriding,abeolutel; roof 
against punctures, blow- 
outs, ruts, rim cut,skidding, 
|r Witath, Seer 
. rr . 
fy antee. Some go 15 to Pe ee 
TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 











HAS A HUNDRED USES ON THE FARM 
Best wood pre- —.. ARROW 
ue Trae HARK - 


serving vermin 

killing paint. 

Guaranteed to CARBOLINEUM 
double the life of your Silos, Scales, Fence 
Posts, Barns, Shingles, etc. It keeps mites out of 
sour hen houses. Write for Circular. 


Carbolincem Wood Preserving Ce., Dept. 143, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Of General! Interest 














Labor to Back Daylight Saving—A cable 

aid to be being prepared in New Y 

up headed by Former Ambassador 

, and representing all parts of the 

country, for pur] making day- 

light saving permanent and international. 

The solid backing of labor for the move- 
ment is said to be assured. 


ork, 


South Dakota Farmers to Attend Inter- 
national—Plans for making up a special 
train to take South Dakota farmers to the 
International Live Stock Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago next December, were for- 
mulated at a meeting of the county agents 
of the state, held recently at Huron ,S. D. 
Every effort will be made to have a large 
number of breeders take advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the show under such 
favorable conditions. 

Machinery to Cost Less—Among the 
large manufacturing companies that have 
informally with the government 
proposed ions in prices of their 
goods is the International Harvester Com- 
pany, ‘W itput of farm 


ner + 
macni! v. 


discussed 


redauct 


th its tremendous o 
The so-called harvester trust 
the governr 


rea 


has informed nent readjust- 


ment age ly to cut 
prices 

per cer 

state, that 

of their ict Zo 
ger that some of the 
ent may 


however, 
prod per cent, there is dan- 
high-cost independ- 
find themselves in 
trouble, and possibly will have to go out 
of bus Before ng the price, 


the officials of the harvester combine want 


n proaucers 


ness, 


Sias 


because of 


made the 


sort of assurance that, 
the price cut, it will not be 
investigation by the federal 
trade commission. It is understood this 
assurance will be given with the under- 
standing it is not to be taken as fixing a 
permanent policy. 


some 


object of an 


Codperative Woolen Mill—A codperative 
woolen mill will be erected by the 
erative wool growers of Alberta, Canada. 
This was decided upon by the sheepmen 
at their recent convention The site has 
not yet been selected. It probably will 
be either Edmonton or Calgary. The mill 
is expected to absorb practiaclly all the 
wool grown in the province. Alberta pro- 
duced 47 per cent of all the wool sold last 
year thru the Canadian Coéperative Wool 
Growers’ This amounted to 
2.309.584 61% cents a 
pound. The sheepmen will receive cur- 
rent market prices for their wool at the 
mill, and in addition will share in the 
profits on the manufactured goods. All 
their wool is now shipped to mills in 
eastern Canada or the United States. The 
United Grain Growers, comprising the 
farmers of Alberta and Manitoba, with 
their cojperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, buy and distribution of farm sup- 
plies, hail insurance and real estate and 
farm colonization branches, have made 
the western farmer a business man. The 
sheepmen determined at their convention 
to adopt a similar policy, and the mill will 
be the first evolutionary step which will 
make them into men and place 
them in a position to control their output 
of wool from the backs of the sheep to 
the backs of human 


cobip- 


Association. 


pounds, It brought 


business 


beings. 

Caribou Meat—Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s 
address before the Canadian senate and 
house recently has focused the attention 
of economists anew possibilities 
as a source of meat and leather 
the immense herds of caril 
of the north. Especially 
the Arctic explorer‘s description of the 
development of the reindeer herds intro- 
duced into Alaska by the United States 
government for the benefit of the Bski- 
mos The 1,280 reindeer imported from 
Lapland Alaska twenty ago 
have increased to more than 100,000. Alas- 
kan reindeer meat sold in the American 
market last winter for 5 to 15 cents a 
pound. Mr. Stefansson said Arctic Alaska 
in the next twenty years would have 
7,000,000 reindeer, that would produce as 
much meat as 14,000,000 sheep, or seven 
times the present mutton production of 

1 Canada. Canada been unable to 

lize the caribou herds as a national 

eat supply because of the remot 
of the animals’ from 
This will be remedied by the 
this year of the Hudson Bay road 
necting the Pas with Port Nelson at tide- 
water. The caribou country begins about 
hundred miles north of the trans 
continental line of the Canadian National 
railway and extends to the Arctic ocean. 
Chesterfield Inlet, an arm of Hudson Bay, 
penetrates the heart of it. With the open- 
ing of the Hudson Bay road, it will be 
possible to ship out caribou carcasses in 
wholeslae quantities There are, accord- 
ing to estimate, between thirty and sixty 
million carried in northern Canada, and 
the number slaughtered yearly will de- 
pend on market conditions. The meat of 
the animal has the flavor of venison, and 
its hide yields a fine quality of chamois 
leather. 
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“Besides 
plowing, disc- 
ing, harrowing and 
drilling, I do all sorts of 
belt work with my A/iwork.” 
WM. DONEWITZ, 
yons, Kan. 


farm tractor. 
fully. 


tractor. 


no bevel gears, This assures 


Electric Wheel Company 








seeding; plenty of power for belt wor 
Here is the practical light-weight, high-pow: 


Free from freakish features; runs on four wheels 
carries the largest 4-cylinder engine we know of on any 3-plow 
It sets crosswise on the frame, thus giving direct spur gear drive 


10 to 15 Per Cent More Power at Drawbar 


Will run an 18-inch silage cutter and 28-inch separator; does all kinds 
belt work, and pulls an 8-foot road grader with ease. 


Write for 1919 Catalog 


It shows the A//avork doing all kinds of field end belt work. 














For 
All-Year 
’"Round 
Farm Work | 


The “‘Allwork” Trac- 
tor is built for a 
around work in an: 
season of the year. 
Powerful fo: 
heavy plowing 
light enough t 


get out on wet 
land in early spring or o:1 
a soft seed bed for harrowing and 


Guaranteed to burn Kerosene succes 





Box55A Quincy, Illinois 











A DOZEN STYLES with floor con- 
veyors, chutes storage pits. overhead 
lifts, plain or controllable dumps, what- 
ever you want, combined with a bi 

strong elevator 16" quarter bushe 
steel buckets, steel chain and outside 
top drive. Use either engine or horse 
power.Handles ear corn and small grain 


15 To 30 BU A MINUTE 








If intending to rebuild or remodel a 
crib or granary, our free building pleas 
and lumber specifications will explain 
how to save money on the job, yet 
prs up an attractive, big, strong 

uilding. Get the plans now, no 
obligation on your part. 
brings them, 


Hart Grain Weigher Co. 
PEORIA Dept. 18 ILLINOIS 


A postcard 











can uy. 
direct sunshine 
and makes hogs healthy. 
Made n te 

will no! ak -~ 

not rot, rust, or wa! 


ans--4 comy 
pared by experts. Em 

ern features--ful) details and 
money to you. W. 





peal ¥. pecifications. Worth 

e ii tell you about our 

ties--Chief Steel venting Cupolas Ree Oa 
Ventilating Windows, Chief Sidewall Windows, ete. 


SHRAUGER & JOHNSON COMPANY 








+ ie 3 415 Walnut si. Atlantic, lowe 





OOL 


Lin poy Sai 
tp 


204 COURT AVE 
DES MOINES. 1A. | 





GALV. STEEL 
ROOFING 


Thet will not leak. 
Will last 40 years 
and then 20 more 
under favorable 
conditions. Nine 
different kinds, 
forevery shape 
and kind of 
building. Also 
wire fence, bar- 
bed wire , iron posts, 
farm gates, stock 
water tanks, etc., ete. 


Write for catalog, 
prices and samples 


Steel Rootna & Stampin 
“? 





Works 


6108. W. 2a Des Mo . Ka. 


UMBER 


MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


| 25% OR MORE SAVING 
| toyou. Don'teven consider buying until you have se™* 
us complete list of what you need and have our estims‘e 
} E return mail, We ship quick and pay the freight 


ARMERS LUMBER CO. 


| 2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEER. 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, ritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog waliow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














» CO That 

ns get to- 

gether with D three or 

more of your neighbors. Decide 

on sizes wanted, then write us to send 

tory representative to make you special 

deal, to show you how tosave on freight, 
| how to get the best silo at 
| a@ price yen would have 

to ae Aral an ordinary 


= The Only Real 


mm Permanent Silo |} 
Why? Because it’s made i 
HUH of material acknowledged §) 
| by leading engineers to | 
||} be the best for silos. Won't ] 
freeze. Can't rot, crack or #} 
i] crumble. Won't twist or 
blow over. Needs no paint- §)} 
TTT ih ing. Ensilage experts all HH 
.4 admit that this modern silo ; 
i} keeps ensilage better than §) 
any other, which means no 
waste or spoiling. That's 
why we give a 


=) Nn 50 Year | 
Guarantee | 








| ~ which is something you 

@ can’t get on any other silo }} 
1 i] and isbest preof that no 
silo equals the Champion in 
improve 


| 
| : 

j j wid construction, 
i satisfac- 


ments, service, 
tion and low price. 

/ \ } ome Ly | or illustrated 
literature, Free Blue Prints fi}! 

showing construction 

tails, prices and terms on 

one or more silos. 

WESTERN SILO CO. 

205 11th St. 
Des moines, lowa 























Any Tire You Want at Whotesate Cost. 
No Seconds or Off-Brands— Ali Guaran- 
teed New Stock. We Pay the War Tax. 
Se Buy direct p one of largest tire jobbers in 
merica—we have no agents, salesmen, no hotel, 

traveling or salary expenses. You get the saving. 
Matter what tire you want (Goodyear, Goodrich, Fires 
Stone, Capitol, ete., guaranteed up to 6100 miles) we can 
eave you money. e legally guarantee every tire. 
Write today for prices. A. H. JENNINGS & SONS: 
Kanses. 


1617 North 7th Street, Kansas City, 
Please mes 


ition this paper when writing. 














Recent Public Sales 


JOS. MILLER & SONS’ SHORT-HORN 
SALE AVERAGES $1,407. 

The high average of the week's series 
of Short-horn sales was made by Jos. 
Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo., May 29th, 
at their eighth annual sale, when they 
sold fifty-three head fer almost $75,000. 
While the sale was the best Jos. Miller & 
Sons have ever made, the average of $1,407 
is no higher than many expected who 
were acquainted with the Mifler herd. The 
day was fine and a large crowd was pres- 
ent, including many prominent Short-horn 
breeders from Lowa, Missouri, Dlinois and 
several other states. Several head went 
to Idaho buyers, a few to Illinois and Ne- 
braska buyers, and the others were about 
evenly divided between lowa and Mis- 
souri buyers. The top price of the sale 
was $3,700, which was paid by Betlows 
Bros., of Maryville, Mo., for Lady Clara 
6th and heifer calf. Rhynas & Wells, 
Stockport, lewa, got the next highest 
priced female in the choicely bred Prin- 
cess Royal heifer, Roan Princess, with a 
heifer calf at foot, and re-bred to Choice 
Cumberland. The price was $2,550. This 
firm also got Village Claret, by Imp. Vil- 
lager, at $2,200, and two or three other 
good ones. H. & H. E. Hazen, of Den- 
mark, Jowa, were among the heaviest in- 
dividual buyers, and made choice selec- 
tions. J. H. Degginger, of Albany, Mo., 
who had sold his herd on account of going 
te the war, was making cheice selections 
at this and other sales of the week. The 
top bull ef the auction was Model Cum- 
berland, at $2,525, to John H. Crist, of 
Skidmore, Mo. The list of sales following 
shows who the other buyers were and the 
prices paid. Auctioneer Jones and Kras- 
chel did the selling, assisted by Milme and 





Petitt. 
FEMALES. 
tosewood Cumberland; J. Y. Park 
hill, Sigourney, lowa .......... . --$1,800 
Qakdale Augusta fth: Wm. Herkel- 
mann, Khwood, Iowa .........0..+. 1,525 
Oakdale Augusta 7th; Rhynas, Sons 
& Wells. Stockport, lowa ....... 1,025 
Queen Bess 43d; Theo. Martin, 
Oe SS, ae eee 500 
Village Claret; Rhynas Sons. & 
NE dich > tasted de ae ckghsenseees ones 2,200 
Royal Emma; Rhynas Bros., Stock- 
“ere eye 600 
Oakdale Jealousy; C. M. Brown, 
re | 1,500 
Nebraska Rose; J .R. Colville “& 
eee eee rer Te TT Ce -- 1,300 
Cumberland Belle 2d; Prewitt Bros.. 
CURSE, Fa, scans sncwsnsogeecss 1,050 
Lady Cumberland; Bray & Jackson 
Ctenieeem, GBOGB ..ceccecccscccscce 1,650 
Fairview Cumberland; J. A. Daniels, 
Williamsburg, Iowa ............... 1,475 
Lady Butterfly 3d; Bray & Jackson 1,200 
Dale's Beauty; A. L. Spurgeon, 
Jf eae eee 1,000 
Fair Maid 6th; J. H Pea, . Al- 
nN « WE A cain sta de omevee aa -- 1,575 


Sultan’s Dorothy; 
Skidmere, Mo. 
Roan Dorothy; Rhynas Bros. 
Sunshine Myrtle; A. L. Spurgeon... 1,100 


Flossie; N. Williamson, Moscow, 
PD es cd diwee ves sen gee awen'e.s te ° 25 

White Vieteria; A. L. Spurgeon.... 75 

Queen Dorothy; N. Williamson...... 1,200 











Cheice Lavender; N. Williamson.... 1,525 
Lady Archer; C. J. Evans, Granger, 
AG os cans 8510001 ek EN hie o0e-4 cee ns * 900 
Gwendoline Maid 15th; H. & H. E 
Hazen, Denmark, lowa ........... 800 
Oakwood Gwendoline; Prewitt & 
I no veo ak We paw eal ae enes 700 
Miss Se -mpstre ss; W. B. Bonnifield 
CELA, BTR. 2 oo o.cccc0ecss ceccce 950 
Lespedeza Raindrep; Ward N. Row- 
Sand, dows. City, 1OWR .....020s 2020 1,400 
Lady Clara 6th (and h. calf); Bel- 
lows Bros., Maryville, Mo........ - 3,700 
Imp. Belle 6th; Rhynas & Wells... 1,525 
Imp. Red Ruby (and b. calf); Bar- 
DOr Be Be cctiecessscivias eae, FS 
Roan Princess (¢ ind h. calf); Rhynas, 
PE Te COT OID ae hind wa cm adad cas 2,550 
Violet (and h. calf); Fred C. Me rry, 
Ra PR rer ree reer 575 
Gwendoline Maid 13th (and h. calf) 
R. N. Marshall, Ollie, Iowa ....... 1,075 
Gwendoline Maid 5th (and h. calf) 
Ward We Rowland .....ccccccccces 1,050 
White Ribbon (and b. calf); H. & H. 
Ee. Hazen .... as ; acto Ane 
Syrian (and b. calf); C. A. MceMas- 
ter, Twin Falis, Idaho ...... 1,125 
Parkdale Sultan (and b. calf); ¢ 
M. Moore & Sons, Rutlec ige, Mo.. 2,950 
Graceful (and h. calf); F. ¢ Merry 2,100 
Autumn Queen (and b. calf); W. M. 
McKinzie, Cairo, Mo.... 1,125 
Oakdale Nonpareil ( and h. " calf); 
Bruce Cavitt, Mt. Sterling, Il 975 
62d Duchess of Gloster; Etherly Stock 
Farm, Gategibewe, TH ..ccccccacese ,775 
Flora of Avondale; John Crist, Skid- 
2,000 
] Haz 2 050 
Orange Maid 7th; F. C Merry iJesae 1,550 
Countess Lassie; John H. Crist ..... 1,000 
Victoria Brookside 2d; 8S. P. Em- 


mons & Son, Mexico. Mo. ........ 1,000 


May Butterfly; L J. Harris, Kirk- 
man, Iowa ..... owes 875 
BULLS. 
Cumberland He in ae. es Sanders, 
EE: TK, «nna siawccesess 1,590 
Baron Cumberland; Clyde Young. 
Norfolk, Neb. ...... ; .- 3,228 
Model Cumberland: John H. ¢ ‘rist... 2,525 
Golden Cumberland: Harry Wise, 
Springhreek, BOWR. .......0dcccece 575 
SUMMAR 
48 females sold for $67.5 575; aver., $1,407 
5 bulls sold for 7.000; aver., 1,400 
53 head sold for 74,575; aver., 1,407 





Yield and Condition of 
Crops—A cablegram to the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy. gives the 1919 production of wheat 
in India at 278,023,200 bushels, or 73.2 per 
cent of the 1918 crop and 78.9 per cent of 
the five-year average 1913-1917. The area 
of crops sewn in Spain, spring of 1919, is 
given as 11,318,000 acres for wheat, or 


Foreign Food 














Strength is Vital 
in a Tractor Plow 


In order that money invested in a power-plowing outfit may return 
satisfactory dividends, every precaution should be taken to avoid interrup- 
tions during the plewing season. Choosing a safe plow is just as important 
as getting the right tractor, for if the plow goes wrang, your entire eutfit 
is “hung-up.’ 

For that reasen reserve strength is more necessary 
in a tractor plow than in one drawn by horses. 

Again, vou will want to do summer plowing when 
your soil is dry and hard, and that makes a safe 
margin of strength highly important. These facts 
were kept constantly in mind in designing 











Tractor Gang Plows 


Every part subject to strain was made 
necessary”—axles, beams, beam braces, 
axles on most tractor plows are 1% 
Avery measure 1454 


“a little stronger than seemed 
coulter stems. For example, front 
inches in diameter. Those on the 
inches—36 per cent heavier. 

The beam braces, besides being of extra size, have an unusually lone 
bearing on the beams, giving great strength where strength is needed. The 
beams are 244 inches wide by 2% inc shes deep, with a high curve at the 
threat that gives plenty of clearance for deep plowing in trashy fields. 


Building extra strength into a tractor plow in these times of high priced 
steel costs money, but it pays in added years of service and freedom from 
costly delays. Furnished with two or three 12 14-inch bottoms, stubble, 
turf-and-stubble, mixed land and blackland shapes. 


See these plows before buying. If there 
is no B. F. Avery agent near you, write 


B. F. Avery & Sons Plow Company 


Omaha, Nebraska 














110.6 per cent compared with last year; 
2,493,000 acres for rye, or 137.1 per cent 


compared with last year; 5,728,000 acres 
for barley, or 136.1 per cent compared 
with last year. The area of crops sown 
in Greece, spring of 1919, is given at 937 

000 acres for wheat, 59,000 for rye, 299,000 
for barley and 156,000 for oats. The area 
of wheat sown in India, 1918-19 crop, is 
given as 23,416,000 acres, or 66 per cent | 





of last year The condition of crops on 
the first of May are given as good for | 


Ireland, average for Germany and Italy 
medium for Alsace and Luxemburg, and 
bad for Greece 


INDEX TO LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 
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Nebraska Seed Potatoes—Nebraska $ 

















to be ar tive competitor with northern 
tes in owing seed potatoes, if plans 
of tl Nebraska Potato Growers’ Improve- 
ment es ition ! St Uni 
ty mat ¢ Plans have been made to 
ed growing as a specialty in the 
wester! t of the stat 7T ersity 
department of horticulture has eatabiahed 
potato ‘ bin inspection service 
nd sc« Ss rn Nebraska men will 
rov ot but seed ne oes ti year 
Their product will 1 placed ¢ the 
ket in competition th seed from tl 
districts farther 1 tl T re s 
demand, according to the departmer re) 
horticulture, for high-class potatoes tha 
are of good type ree f m and 
oming from a high-yielding vig 
orous plants There s a good market for 




















ich potatoes in eastern Nebraska, in the 
southern states and rowers under 
r? tion in the western part of the state 
tf nt experiments shx that when west- 
eri Nebraska potatoes especial! drv 
nd grown potatoes, are properly 
they are equal to northern grown potatoes 
TY 1 M nnesota nd oll I states aS Seet 
T thern potato growers are demand- 
I better seed stern Nebraska. be- 
< s of its geo y} 1 location, has 
ntage ov tes farther north. 
Und plans fe t proposed inspection 
~ ce, growers of seed will be given 
stan¢ thruout the vear in bringing to 
I t tv a ot that will command re- 
i Cc rt i pr Scr b d ré 
, rements must be met t he grower 
rder to ¢ s I of proper coéper- 





stimated 


of seed will be more 


that the grow 


profitable than 








Recent Public § ales 
F. . EHLERS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 























F. H. Ehlers Sh horn sale 
ilted success- 
200 for fe- 
in average of 
but a dozen 
ir from around 
t ( ol the - 
Cons é 
good cr s 
pres neludir ood many a 
dist Kni t's Secret t ‘ vea 
old « te of Roan Knight 2d, with a 
é ri vy F view Su wa he 
of t t $1,200 \ \. Wicker- 
har ‘ I lowa, was tl buy 
less Bi S. ¢ Falls, Minn., was 
one of tl heaviest ve s purchases 
including Eventide, by The Callant it 
$1,100 I Moore & S« of West Liberty 
lowa t the good ts Emn cow 
mr i ad heifer ca it $1,000, also 
Ve ca 8th, and ! ca it $e Wn 
Laij f Geneva, Iow t several head 
Lot F; I ar r 











600 
lith, Feb "16 

Bil Ss N75 
10; Jess Bil- 

|. See. | eee ee eee . . 5 ” 
Countess Victoria 17th, Oct., °15; Wm 

Laippe pees eeerecee ee $75 








June ¢ ) 


















= = ar 
Veronica Pride, May, '16; Frank Pem- a HOLSTEINS. 
berten, lowa Falis, lowa 2+ - 4 eee 
Fairview Foxglove 8th ’ Aap. 
- we . ° 

ts = s Profit-Making 
125 | Holsteins 
! Imy ) hee i+} rit Holsteins in Canad k 

I ya far surpassed al! } 
| Fai ' dairy breeds in nun 
200 j k and butter records, and in m 
. ts | esteem. The membership of the Car 
= 775 | || Holstein Association has more than 
i gi | in the last four years, and Holstein cows 
oo ~~, | || led all breeds in the total amount of m 
Br aos * | H batter produced in a year and also 
| F: a oe profit. Wherever you find them, Hoist 
| 20U | proving the greatest profit-makers f 
} farmer or dairyman. If interested in 
| | HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
} $00 Hl 
i : | | Send for our booklets—they contain 
{ j 




































i 1.050 
| 850 
DRISCOLL’S ANGUS SALE. 

i The Angus s held by D. M. Driscoll 
of Williamsburg, Iowa, ] 1,, Was 
handicapped by rain and roads t 
fair-sized crowd was ina ndance, and 
sixty head were sold for total of about 
$20,004 The offering included a of 
calves, and nineteen of these wer n 

one bunch, the verage on the 
ing only $200 per head near! 

| which were the plainer bred 
more fashionably br 
$1,150, this 
fo year 
he ifer calf I 

| Cash, « o als 

| got Black Lassie L. at I 

| Bros., of Williamsburg, w among the 

| henvient buyers The cattle wer pre- 
sented in nice, thrifty condition Colonel 
Cooper occupi the 
ring by ; rage 

every ives 
n S¢ 
selling at 

















calf); W 675 
B kbird of 
Rohret, Oxfc 0 
Black Lassi¢ 
Cash Vill i ) 
Biackbird Pea 
1¢ Wn ( 50 
Erica C. 8th 
Wil sbu +f) 
r 
~ 725 
11 Vr Cash $30 
th June wes 2s 
olbrook, Iowa . ; 700 
14; Wm. Cash 1,100 
Mar ca H 
’ Low <V 
Bromo’'s Queen Oct l dad b 
calf) Hiess & Brown Waterloo 
lowa > €05 
Black Veranda Mar 14 W M 
BONE. ctinstsdisbwareess 0 
Lule, May, ‘1 St. Rey 2 
tueen Ella of Loneash, Mar 16 
Q 


J. F. Hill 5 ate ine nce atia io s 300 
Lina D Sept ahy 
Villilamsburg 


Holloa, Apr., ‘14 


Iowa + 0 
(and h. calf); Wm 








Hansor amsburg, Iowa . 400 
Honey Lot Loneash, Mar 16; 

Fr. & 00 
Bernice of é Ww. V 

Met ; 75 
Mornir si Wn 

Cash ) 
Black I ty Hervine, Fet 1 P 

J Donohoe 400 


CARROLL COUNTY ANGUS SALE. 











‘he Carroll county. Missouri, Aberdeen- 
Angus sak at Carrolltor Mo May 15th 
Was a success from start to finis! s00C 
< le i on ( 1d spod 
noted The first five females av 

rst ten fe les 
tw t f raged 2 
ead br 2! 1 Y ‘ 
f n ) ; 














Deardorf, Hale, Mo $295 
{. Blair, Breckenridge Me or 
ri d, Carrolltor ri 00 
& E House, NKirks 

sw Mo & 
f 
| Mix 67 
Lor M ; 
° 67 

s, Carrollt 
& Bahr tt, Mo 25 
& E. M 400 








be 

Morris, Mexico 10 
Morris, Carrollt« 0 
& t t 425 


c HESTER W Aik TES. 


EVERGREEN FRUIT AND STOCK FARM 


Cc hester Whites. su 
ages, shipped on approval 
A. Elmo 4380: A Wes i 

sow sal 


quserimotae 


ge, smoo 





ienns oolieies 


| C. K. PHERSON, Pa 
] 





arci 
(OWA. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE mAé 


Pleased buyers in thirty-one states 


J.D. A. Green, Mgr., R. 14, Oakland, Ell. 








1 much valuable information 

|| HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
|| AMERICA, Box 239, Brattleboro, 
{ 


A White One Ready for Service 


A son of King Korndyke Sadie e 
24th, from a 25-]! 

that is milking &S- 
day; bull born Mare! 
dam’s dam has 21 
12-years. Write ab 
today. 














> ; 
<@ Fal 
W. B. BARNEY & SONS, 


CHAPIN, !OWA 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld Lada 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valley herd. } m 
is a daughter of Pleterje Hengerveld’ s Cour 

27-94 Ib. His s‘re, Colantha Johanna Lad sir 

A. R. O. daaghters, sire of more 
made 36 Ibs. of butter or given 600 lbs. of n 
days than any other bull of the breed. « 
consists of high producing dams of splend 
records. We have afew choice young bulls f 
well grown, straight, sound im 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 





Cedar Fa 





OLSTERIS calwes, practically pure 
marked, $14; 6 mos. Old, $45. 


them. Mt eacine Stock Farm, Gilberts, 





BERKRKSHIRES. 

eee by EW Farm Berkshires. The bes 
shire blood lines in America are in our he 

up our Illinois State Fair winnings. Enti 

of breeding stock. J. H. NICKEL & SONS, Arenzy 











AUCTIONEERS 


LLL EEE SS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and 

— ndent with no capital invested. Every 

of the business taught. Write today forf 

alog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, |!! 


B. E. BENSON 


Sheldon, 
FINE STOCK 


Auctioneer 


First a farmer, then a bre 
now a salesman 


A. MATERN 


WESLEY, IOWA 
REGISTERED 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Durees and Short horns a& specialty We 
herds of both breeds, also registered Per 
Yo Young stock for sale at all times 





Iowa 








Auctioneers Make Big Mone} 


you like to be one of them? Wr 

annual Four weeks term apene 
19. (Our new wagon horse ts coming 
AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest 
CARPENTER, President, 816 Walnut * 

s City, Missouri. 


How would 
for free 1918 
Aug. 4,” 
MISSOURI 
Ww. B 
Kans 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, ’ eldman and Sales 


2581 Newport Ave., Wr 
Om AHA, NEB. for 


JL. Mclirath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of re me. stock sales a sf} 

ifteen years experience in business. We n alD 
pure bred horses, ¢ attle and swine on our far we 
think we know our business. Write f for dates. 


Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 


Auctioneer 


assist you in your next 

















Let me 


W. M. PUTMA 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEER 604 N. Fortieth S¢ 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Angus 





Tecumseh, Nebrask® 
AUCTIONEER 


PEDIGREED LIVE + 5K 








I. E. STICK ELMA yon = coscmat 








ence {n condu 
auctions of alk kis 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
HARTLEY. 1OWA 


CLARINDA, 


-| P, A. LEES 


* | W.G. KRASCHEL 


IOWA 








LIVE STOCK 
AUCTION EER 
Harlan. fow* 


daughters t ve 


health. fF oa 


First che 8 





HOGS 


o 
0 
> 


OTHE 


FUTU 












i. 
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/MARKETS | 


General Price Outlook 











CATTLE—Fat cattle slipped another peg 
1 are now 157 per cent the ten- 











year average, as compared ith 165 per 
( last week and 200 per cent two 
I iths ago. With corn at present prices 

t eattle are a losing proposition. Fat 


} 











ttle shouldn't ive gone h as 
y did during winter nor as low 
they are now. Cutters and canners 
pped 7 points, 147 } cent of their 
year average. Stockers and feeders 
inue around 165 per cent. Stockers 
feeders have not been affected to 
eat extent by the severe drop in 
prices of finished catth 
oGS—Heavy hogs declined a point to 212 


vere down 
ntly, 


whe 
soints, to 2 


d 


cent 








heavy 





Ss cI ing 
unusual der hogs. Or- 
rily, light popular 
} 1e@AVY he ] on ot tn 


SHEEP AND wo }OL—Fat la 


oints, to 7 per cent « I ten-yea 
rage Bo 1 wool p1 remain 
yer cent t there is } ect of 1 
ines 
GRAIN—‘ declined 6 poi to 203 pe 
cent, an , { points, to 139 per cent 
. t is rnment yNopols rd 
( inues at 186 per cent Corn is too 
und wheat too high, considering t 
small corn and enormous 
\ t crop in prospect 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—?Pi 





clined 8 points, to 191 per cent Cotton 
inced 10 points, to 215 per cen That 
r n should advance at a time when 
farm product pric ed bin . 
s rathe r ext le 
Pnov ISIONS—Lard advar 1 6 point 
t 63 per cent ind I 7 points » 
8 r cent mo bac holds steady 
) per ce 1 smoked ums at 215 
cent Wit ogs at ll per cen 
rs r t xtr ry prot- 
especially ol! urd 
FUTURES—July corn le in 





























to 177 per cer ind Septemb two 
nts, to 166 per cent. J held 
oe | r cent . nber 
ngtl d poir to 143 per 
! s neth in S&S nber oats 
supposedly d to dr ther in 
northwest d 9 
points, to 244 i ‘ibs 3 
ts, to 207 tem lard 
incea 4 cel and 
September ribs 9 per cent. 
On the basis of s, hogs should 
s durins he s r around $23.50 
wt. On tl basis of ril the price 
i be rol 1 $20.80 July cotton 
need 10 p< 3, to 198 r cent, and 
I ber cot 13 point to 182 per 
r If Decemb orn opens as well as 
mber yn t will ¢ n ound 
) bus 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
| ¢ 
- > | 
Ww I 
t 3 up) 
ee) th) 
25 »D 
i , 
; SE WOOK cece cenecs 14 : 
Ss 1.95)11.80 
< i t 2 12.80 
I steers | 
{ ae on) i 
nd } ; | 
st wee ! 115.3211 ) 
Ve ) ! ° 5 15.65 
I i rc 
ve 2 13.82/12.17 
DETOTE ccscccces AL ) 
( 
1 1107 > 
meee or 11.55)11.20 
Ps < 
peed Sash 9.75/10.02 
eee ee eee le l t4 SS 
( 
6 ) per 
S teee eke ’ 1.62) 8.70 
ee eeee Si 5) 
E (ROERED: ceisicane ‘ 6 7.27) 6 
Vv — 
. 13.07 
14 ) 
' Q ) 5.) 
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CATTLE. 




















Stockers— 


Steers— 





Las 
Week 
3 a 




















t week 
before 


nd h 


























eifers 


























Clove No. 1 oh” 
Last wee 
Week before ..... 
Mixed Clo N¢ l 
\V ee i 
La wee 
i r 
NV ore 
\ [ Oo 
Last w - 
W k b re 
Vif ‘ard 
Last \v 
Week before ......... 
Last . ters ere rire 
\\ ore 





}Omah 





ee 8.00 
before ..... -| 8.75 
Calves, good and choice 
Last week .... 10.50 
Week before 11.0 
Calves, common and 
medium 
Last week 8 
W k before 9.00 
) ’ 
19.9 
ry) 
) 
an 
t week an 
eek befor ° «V.0 
ick sows (200 
Las ek vf 
Week before ......... ’ 
I s (150 Ibs ) 
ON ee 17.50 
Week befor 18.7 
Stock pigs 
Last week 18 
Week befor 
SHEEP. 
Ibs. do 1) 
o prin 
Oe 058 14.0 
efor 14.05 
Ibs. up) 
é K 13 
\ k before Re 13.2 
Lambs, cul's and common 
Last week 11 
VW e] for ) 7 
Sprir ! medium to 
cn 
Last k 8.0) 
Week bef ‘ i 
y riiy “ as] y ( m 
to pri 
Last w 11.8 
Week before ) 
Ewes, med 1 to 
Last week ..... 6 
Week before a7 
Br ling wether 
mouths to yearlings— 
Last week nie 
We before Sah 
Feeder nbs, medium to 
choic 
L ee 
W« ck b re 
NOTE—U otherwise 
classes of live stock are quoted 
erage of pric rom common to 
GRAIN 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| j 
Corn. No. 2¥ 
Last w 1 1.76 14/1 
W I r 1.84 1.74 | 
( 
I 1 , 
Wee r 1.8 { 
, . 2 
‘ 1.7 672 1 
We before 1.80 ‘ 
Oat 
ho t 
“’ } Ss 





Chicago. 


+6 
12) &.45 
+62 Oo 
75 11.50 
1.87'11.62 





) ) ). 27 
62/20.42 
7 20.12 


16 160 
19.87/19.57 
19. 99'19.87 
0 OT 
19 27 
) 19.50 
1g , 
+ 00°16.62 
19.00 
19.17 
19 92 
Los 
,ar 
0 
1.0 
».87/10.25 
(87/1 LP) 
62:12.50 
12 
0.50) 8.75 
19 


1a 
{ 
4 7 
) 19 
1.9 
) 
79 
Rot 
1 
> 
6 
> 
62 
? 
8 50 
8 ) 


























= ) 
wt wo 
a) 3 
. 3) 
A i 
| * = 
~ s 
Qa 19 
Last week 1.00 
mh. eek be fore 145.00 
16.25) 44.00/)44.50' 48.00 
46.75) 44.00/44.50 48.00 
64.5 48.00 
64.0 58.00 
68.0 bo 00 
aL 65.00 
61.9 61.55 
1.92! 61.55 
0.00 
Last wes 61.86 97.89 
Week b yr 61.86 56.80 
Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
otl points, ea ts 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 








Butter I t ras last veek 
Ddlec, V I ci 8 dar cheese, last 
Ww k ) week f ‘ eggs, fres 
first, t k before 44 
fowis, last w \ < before 
old roos rs we < We c oO 

< 1 e v s ‘ c ; 
week Oo s to a 
week ( ‘ k before 22 

















‘ wegle £79 
last we < $ 
t llet, last x 
¢ ? ld - t 
yt $ 5 
8 c 9 R 
{ st w $10 
efore 7 ilfa 
6 week befo S1¢ 
imbe cat l v $ week befor $2 
Sudan zg ss tw $16.5 ‘ < bef 
by ’ cor ne rn i \ K 92 ’ 
week before $2.60 
Protective Tariff on Grain Proposed—The 
lavir of : ff = cel bushel 
ri wheat i ort of 15 cer on corn 
ind oats ’ t s on und rT ad 
valorem tar ( 5 per <« t on wl it 
floi is provided f nal 
in the hous re ntati\ 
sentative WI! r The 1 
Iso provid ad valorem t 
imately 20 per cent on the 
live animals including catt horses 
mules and st ) 














The fir ) ! e-4 m t re- 
port W I ly | he I iu of 
Markets of Unit Stat Department 
of Agric It cov auotatior ) 
I ght de stic f W in all ude 

so territ v, « d Tex 00 
I based ] in | 
p ( ( 

\ s wir l mated 
I y g l : 
selli t 68 « od 
choir t ve 1 ts vd 
TI et to 48 « 3 
( 1 Y t enk xy 
( lers i ‘ d on 
f * 1 e- 
ed tl I y? t t i t 
pre ( Ss  % to the 
] y > ‘ \ c + + t econd 
seri o ) I vVoo! a - 
t it Lo s ris oO \ eT 
cent f I ( red with 

oO sales r de 

( é vhile coarser 
] 7 











Wheat Varietie cialists of the Uni- 
ted States Depart of Agriculture 
J e be busy for several years in the 
classification and id 
ties of wheat ere I 
hi el ed ipprox 
varieties, | Ss I 
00 differer name I 
classification involves ir 
early history of each 
troduction nto 
the t st < 
w is € 602 sewold, 
th explor o t zabeth 
islands Rica $; not 
until nine { firs heat 
was sown in ‘\ i hil not previous 
to 1648 did op ot he Old Do- 
minion ¢ f s dred act Af- 
ter the 5 dad i the 
D ; ' ild be devised 
t I » be sold under 
i p t 





HANDY STALLION RECORD. 
7 s l yr he men 
the H r 1 } eontains 
blanl or 3 ns nt 
etc Pac i signed | the 














COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bonnett Dio 


























Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and cart x off all stomach and 
intestinal wora they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of « pound of fee 

Bews ure of imi ) Che genuine Bon- 
nett’ Big B” are strongest—surest and 
che the ene It is genuine 
Bon ig B’ at are used by Farm 
\dy al Colleges and the 
la 

Yt of Dysa Iowa, writes 

vho had spent $43.50 for 

oO ( Y hout su says 
tha Ww of Bonnett’s “I did 
wonderful Ww < He ordered more 
B t's “Big B” Capsules.’ 

John L. Huffor of Cerro Gordo 
writes: “I just shipped a load of hogs t 

“tasty - 





topped the mark ir fine cond 
was due to Bonnett Big BY Worm C 
sules, which freed ibem from worms. 





A Sc CAPSULE TO EACH f0G DOES THE WORK 
MS Ryag oy afford to yet Rp raed = 









the worms é in the best physical 
condition 
FULLY G pee ANTEED 
Bonnett’s “Big B psules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perf ‘gatl faction or we 
the full purchase price 





Pig Gun and Speculum - = - . $2.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” C apoules, - $5 00 per 100 
bars Or , 


J... BONNETT, Mire. Chemist 
Main St., Bioomington, Il, 


Quick Portable Power. 
rom. your Ford 


We pay all 





2i7 











tor Yarn 


SHAW, WELSH 


work 





sa fon dnp 


The simplest 


yat 
\ 
\ made, Will 


me 
















H 
| 
| a 
j ry ay —_ 
if WO Today 
tf Varce rn, © 
Hh SO Rs Sen 
L y A) Ww | for 
| Circular. 


‘/E Dealers ee 
/ Panted =\\——— 


a 
OY) 
gaee, WELSH 2 © 


Dept. 1 Gerelen, om. 











Ee eather ex 






weatherex 
pract on 
c $a 





n 1 7 
§ i TODA Y 
KRETCHMER. MFG. 


~ 

















Please mention this 





paper when writing. 
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“am PSHIRES. 


PALL LP AL LAA 





HORSES AND JACKS. 











HAMPSHIRE HOCS 


Lookout, Wickware, DeSota Breeding 








weanling pigs. all cholera i 

We specialize in mall order trs 
universal! satisfaction Prompt shipment 
Ask for our special edition of the 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop’r, 








FOR SALE—A nice bunch of fall boars, bred sows for summer farrow, and 
nF 

-shipped hogs to forty states and Canada last year, and they gave 

Pedigrees 

Hampshire Squeal 


Price lists on application. 


CANTRIL, IOWA 


given with each hog 
you will like ft 


Box 77, 
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Are the three 


herd contains 


including 


Write us 














IMP. PROUD MAKSHAL 


SHORT-HOKNS. 


eee 


imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 


head of outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
several 
herd headers, 
with calves, bred cows 
and heifers for 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 











cele- 


300 


cows 





sale. 





IMP. ROYAL DIAMOND 








Anoka Batchelor, a line bred Whitehall § 
two-year-olds with scale. Both good roans Wer 
They are a pair of great bulls. Herd tubercu 
Golden Pathfinder, full br 


CAHILL BROS., 





A Pair of Scotch Herd Bulls Offered 


iitan bull, and Sultan Blink. 
rchased Anoka Batchelor from Anoka farms. 
lin tested 
other to the 64,000 Abrens Bros. boar. 





Farm near Cartersville 


Both royally bred 


Also a dozen good Duroc Jersey fall boars by 


All big type stuff. 
ROCKFORD, IOWA 














KEEPING IOWA 






acy as a 
l S conmpnomelia 8, 22 firsts 
Oklahoma state ite faire HEA! HER HALL ran 


What is a Short- horn rn Bull Worth 7 


If a registered Short-horn 
bull during his life aires 100 


calves worth @5 more per 
head than calves from the 
same dams by a scrub bull, 
he Is worth #500. If they sell 
for #10 more, he is worth 
@1,000. If for $20 more, he 
- wort $2,000 









sell for $50 
He is act 





ual ity and pounds both at the ot a. 
w yieids from 7, 00( 100 o 


milk per year 
American Short-horn 


Breeders’ Assn, 
_©& Calcage, | ass. 


VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. 





Park Ave., 


illager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


4 dozen od young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
lliage Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one 
Tyee s Herald | 


G. | H. BURGE, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


1 Am Offering Six Choice Scotch Bulls 


»y Cumberiand’s Type, Call or write 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 














Representing the best Scotch famiies, sired by Sul- | 
tan's Stamr rhe are tt low down, beefy type, 
from 15 to 20 mos, old. Will be priced right for quick 
fale Come and see them, or write ldress | 


H. E. ROBINSON, Correctionvitie, lowa 


SHADOW LAWN. 
SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls, Admirable Stamp and Village 
. the International Winner. Herd consists 
abiy bred Scotch families. High class 
ading bulls for sale—imp. Koyal Star, 
8. Ola; other roans and reds by Admirable 
Write, wire or visit 


uses & ONLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 
oy 
prucemead Sfarny 
SHORT-HORNS 


[by imp. Newton Pilot. Now offer 
ce Scotch bulls 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


OF MERIT 


Scotch toppe offer, f 









COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


HELD BROS. (Plymouth Co.) HINTON, 1A. 
THE GENERAL FARMER'S ( COW 


r yand a 


Orns Free oklet, 


‘ \ ve ows 
ALSO HAVE A FEW SCOTCH TOPPED | 


¢ 





O0K & COOK, Indepen dence, Iowa 





IN THE LEAD 


Our imported Balnakyle Count, mated with choice Rosewood, Broadhooks im 
and other Scotch females is helping to maintain lowa’s established suprem - 
producer of Outstanding Short-horns. Our Shropshires were 
and silver cup at 1918 lowa, Missouri and 
S, C. W. & FRANK CHANDLER, KELLERTON, IOWA. 








Short-horns for Sale 


Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
good type and quality. Our cows would be profitable 
asadairy herd. Quality first is our motto. Inspec 
tion invited. 


BURT H. NEAL, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans. 


F. M. F. » GERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, reds and roans. 
Also some Scotch topped cows and hetfers and two 
Scotch heifers. Come or write to 


HENRY MOLL, 





Garner, lowa 








Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 
Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT a GUSTIUINE 505655 
Stock for sale in season Farm is in Iowa, 
HENRY STENBERG. Elmore, Minn. 
Fors SALE—14 SHORT-HORN BULLS. 
Aged from 10 to 244 months. Eight are of Scotch 
1g and among them are choice herd heading 
pects. Stix are Scotch topped and of very good 
Will sell Scotch topped cows and heifers 
Come and see them 
J. Hn. DEHNER & SON. 


HERD headed by 

Maine Valley Short-horns Village Clinker 
F2az7Ti. one of the best grandsons of Imp. Vil 

lager For oe Ri now, three cho 
yy Scottish Secret 887130 

LENO H. RO 


successor to Jor« 


















“ 


Cascade. Iowa. 


tee Scotch bulls, sired 

Visitors always wel 
INS, Central City, 
an & Dunn 


come 


iowa, 








POL LED- Dt Lapee AMS. 





aoe eee 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to W months old 
Rich tn the blood of Champion of lowa and Roan 
ero. Size, bone and quality 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
Several Scoich topped D. 8. bulls from 3 to 18 mos 

old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-589825 and White 

Wallflower X 13877 -510836 Also some cows and 

heifers IRA CHASE & SONS 

« rawford Co. Buc k Grove, lowa 

or SALE Four De yuble Standard Polled Der- 

ham bulis. One year o id rhree 
red roan. Sired by the good Scotch } 





Sultan 1 out of good Scotch topped d 

reasonat . considering quality and bre 

mie's tan S. H. No. 5409987-PX1 

E. M ‘COMPTON, Dexter lowa. 

Several Double Standard Polled Durham 

—e for =ane 12 ality, low 
ed ge 


L. oe G 1 EXGERIC u. _” euman. lowa 


per ‘X — mt ri mu P Dit sale October Sth, 








c. v. heen a ican. Osceola, Clarke ( 
MULE FOOT HOGS 
M* LErooT ROas Reg. herd B sows 
al 4 open giit weanling pigs Pedigrees 
furnished LLOWAY MULE FOOT HOG Co 
Risberry Mo 





Lit auPrem mae. 

] AMPSHIKE sows and gi! gilt. B 
ng. Good size and plenty of 
winning boars. If in need of sor 
sbires, call or write E. R. HEM, 



















| 














/\30 2 JACKS : 30 


I have refilled my barns with 16 big Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
also have that many more Missouri and Lilinois bred jachis. |) 
jack and jennet in my barns, including my champions, is for sale. Priced 
No man has more to offer. Work mules were never higher. KE also hay» 
carload of coming yearling mules. 


L. W. HOYT, Barry, Pike Co., Illinois | 


Sixteen miles east of Hannibal, Mo., on the Wabash R. R. | 











For Percheron Stallions of Merit 


including some herd headers, 


call on or write 
FREMONT, IOWA 





EDW. J. HEISEL, 


I now have 7 big boned Jacks for sale, from 15 to 16-1 hands, 1000 Ibs. 

MULES 1300 Ibs., 2 to5 years old. These are big, good, well broke jacks, mot “JACKS 
trading stock. Also some choice mules 
WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, la. 


If you wanta big, first 
class jack that will work 
without a stallion and 
make you his purchase 
} price In oneseason, come 
and see me. I will make 

















| 
} 





Choice Belgian Horses 
We have six choice stallions for sale: Two '; 
herd horses, which must change—richly br 
producers; one 4-year-old roan, low set 
bone and feet and quality; one roan 3-year~ 
it worth your while. tionally good, wil! finish 2300 Ibs., has eve 
that makes a show horse, and a wonderfu 
=| W, L. DeClow, Prop’ if one bay 3-year-old, also exceptionally good 
tn. bone. Al! ton horses and over at ma 


fe Cedar Rapids Jack Farm | @!! tried and proven breeders. Also « 


chestnut yearling Bred from selected 
Cedar Rapids, lowa stock and fully guaranteed. 


CARROTHERS BROs., Masonvi v8 


FOR SALE Percherons way 


Three yearling Percheron sta)lions. Sired by Jalap Belgians Shires 
— 


Angus bull, one year old. 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown Some choles etaltions en mares 
ll registered 


rams. for sale. 
Route 7, CHARITON, IOWA 








an 


> -C oc Jers t w . Berk- 
Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, B FRED CHANDLER 


shire. Yorkshire and Tamworth pigs. 
Please mention this paper when w 





IOWA STATE — 
Farm Department, Ames, Iowa 








Prcatanicncess POLARD- CHINAS. 


EEO 


Faulkner’s Famous Spotted Polands 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 


Shipment when weane uirs 





Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
tT trios, no kin 
A cow good fall boars for sale. 


H. L. FAULKNER 
Jamesport, Mo, 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


I offer for sale some choice sows and gilts to farrow in August and September. I have 
also open sows, boars of all ages, fall gilts and a large bunch of spring pigs for June 
delivery. I have all the popular blood jines and can sel] boars and sows not related. 


T. J. Hendrickson, 











Fairholme Farm, Brooklyn, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


We Have a Number of Sows to Sell for Fall Pigs 
Also 2 Good Number of Fail Boars 


We are booking orders for spring pigs to ship 


from the best herds of the breed 
GEO. V. FRY, Wellman, lowa R. G. SHAVER, Kalona, lowa 


SHAVER & FRY, lowa City, lowa 














by June ist, 








ABEKDEEN-ANGUS. 


—— —— — — LO EEEEaEaEEEOrEOEoOEeeeseae as as —~ 


- ELMGREST ITO 


of the two noted Ba 
A royally bre 





~~ aor 


42 Months 
Aberdeen Angus 


offered A son of Bruce Ito and out of Eremera ; —grand daughter 
lalioch bulls Bion and Delamere A show bull in every particular 














by Col. Trailfindey, “the boar so tall it makes 


HAMPTON, IOWA. | 


ren top Duroc fall boars 
him dizzy to look down.” 


A. E. 5 eine ° = 






















| 14 bulls from 12 to 4 
| old, sired by Black 
| TT the great Black 
' of lack Woodlawr 
| Elml land He 44 
Evergreen I 
A chotce lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bulis, of Imp. Ideal of Standen. Also a few ch 
among which are some good herd headers. Also a few of the Blackbird and Erica families Far 
cows and heifers, whi are offered at prices that | north of Mitchellville, on Interurban Ry.. u 
any breeder farmer can afford to pay Come and | of Des Moines. Geo. Wilkinson. M 








ddress 





ANGUS BULLS *. 
months old, priced reasonable 


c. H. & J. E. BAUMAN, Pella. 


W. B. SEELEY, , ___Mit. Pleasant, lowa 


Oakworth Aberdeen-Angus 


lowa. 


RED —— 


POE 


ee 





25 BULLS, 12 TO 20 MONTES Red Polled Gattle 
seces FRSEO® RIC say seuees We are offering a few good youn 
SPECIAL PRICES ON c AR LoT age from four Se Maiertinind n mo . 
Standard blood 1e8 Garetal peti ition given to rothers to the grand champio le 


Perfection Also some good one 
16tt « an also spare a few heife 


Estherville, lowa r come and see what we have to offer 
ROGER VAN EVERA, R. R. Davenport, iowa 





those wanting 


HUGO Ww. HORSWELL, 






























, address and number ampc d on tags. 
os atalog mailed free on reques 
F.S. Curch& Co., 155 W. Morea St. Chicago 


OAK GLEN _— 
RED POLLED ) CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus | Saar ws 
beaded by the anit eg gi H. Serine, ox write eS Altona 
siste Rokor P <n 
Come an : . | 
w. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa | 
=, ae Se —~ | FO 
Fabius Bend An ry Herd boar Peein 
eaded of fa e | ification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattl 





QUINN & LOWE, Peapiiien, Maywood, Mo! 
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